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Coditorial 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DUTY 
THE CONVENTION OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The sixth convention of the Religious Education Association, 
held in Chicago in February, devoted itself to a consideration of the 
relation of religious education to social duty. The intimateness of 
the relation cannot be doubted. Speakers who were to consider such 
topics as “The Social Conscience,” “Racial Adjustment,” “Social 
Legislation,” ‘The Ethics of Industrialism,” found themselves 
naturally defending the relation of these to religious education. 

Of course there is a widespread social interest that is not religious 
at all. Indeed we are at present in the midst of a world-wide awaken- 
ing of the social conscience, which, to a large extent at least, seems 
to be independent of the church, and to have arisen outside of the 
influences of formal religious education. And, on the other hand, 
there is a very large religious propagandism that is entirely individual- 
istic, regarding social readjustment as an incidental result rather than 
as a direct concern of religion. But a religious education which turns 
the mighty emotional impulse of the religious experience into its 
natural outlet in social service, and relates the passion of the soul for 
communion with God with the passion of the awakened conscience 
for social righteousness—alike longings after a real unity of life—will 
produce the leaders of both the religious and social forces of the future. 
As Professor Peabody declared, it is the present task of religion to 
bring the awakened social conscience into relation with eternal law. 

There is still a great deal of teaching that has the practical effect 
of making people think of God as a far-away religious Being, who 
is especially interested in receiving worship, having his Book read, 
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his Day kept, and his tithe paid. It is an absolutely transforming 
conception to come to the idea of God working through the ages in 
men for social righteousness, calling them to be laborers together with 
him in bringing justice and truth in the earth. 


BIBLE TEACHING AND SOCIAL DUTY 


This has a most practical bearing on biblical teaching in pulpit 
and Sunday school. If the Old Testament is taught as the history 
of a people who worshiped Jehovah rather than idols, and the New 
Testament as the propagation of a new creed in the Graeco-Roman 
world, that teaching has no contact with the awakened social con- 
science or with the vital interests of the modern world. As soon as 
the socializing instincts of youth begin the real meaning of this great 
literature must be presented. 

The heart of the Old Testament is not Jehovah worship, but 
Jehovah’s purpose to dwell among men in righteousness. The 
prophetic law means always social duty. The sermons of the prophets 
are concerned with justice and generosity in the relations of life as the 
supreme concern of Jehovah. In the Psalms God is on the side of 
the oppressed and is going to save them. When the Psalmist longs 
for his soul to be saved he means that he may have the chance to 
live a life in this world free from oppressive limitation, exactly what 
we mean by social freedom. 

The New Testament seems less concerned with social duty because 
of its expectation of the establishment of righteousness through the 
catastrophic advent of the Messiah. But Jesus’ thought from first 
to last is that men are to be a republic of brothers, trusting in their 
heavenly Father for all care and good, glorifying him in social duty. 
In point of fact, the spirit and teaching of Jesus have most intimate 
relation with the awakened social conscience of today. It is for 
the biblical teacher to make the relation more and more intimate. 
And if the apostolic writings seem to favor individualistic salvation 
in view of a speedy end of the age, yet the broad human love, the 
hope that their gospel will purify the corruptions of the world, the 
devotion to duty even in the midst of wrongs, the breakdown of race 
prejudice and of caste, the equality and love within the Christian 
community, the glorious universalism that linked Jew and Gentile, 
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master and slave, learned and ignorant—all these inspire us to the 
social salvation which is the messianic hope of our day. 


CONVERSION AND SOCIAL DUTY 


But is not the religious experience essentially personal? Do not 
the New Testament converts manifest supremely a new personal 
relation to God in Jesus Christ ? Are not the pious in all ages, and not 
less today, the men and women who rejoice in the removal of the sense 
of unwholeness and in the blessed union with God that results ? 
Is not Christ the redeemer of the soul? And if all this be true, is not 
religious education concerned supremely with the production of this 
God-life in men, compared with which all social activity and fussi- 
ness is in vain? Thus with our different points of view we are keep- 
ing separate the two mighty forces that must be joined. Conversion 
is the turning from the self attitude to the Christ attitude. It is the 
glad willingness that God’s will shall be done on earth. It is personal 
and social at the same time. It is the devotion of a purified life to 
social duty. It is discipleship to Christ, to love God with him, to 
keep oneself unspotted from the world with him, to live in the world 
with passionate longing for its betterment with him, to begin the 
programme of betterment by the performance of the immediate 
social duty with him. 

So the summons to Christian discipleship in our Sunday schools 
and pulpits must be broadened. It means the entrance upon a 
campaign. It means the fight for righteousness in one’s own soul 
and in the world. It comes to the awakened social conscience with 
the declaration that these hopes and longings for better things are 
God given, Christ inspired. He who has such holy hopes must not 
dare to be a sinner himself. Everyone that hath this hope purifieth 
himself. He who has such inspired longings for his fellow-men 
must not fail to pray. God is calling such a man in the very experi- 
ence of social obligation, and through it he may come into the rich 
religious experience of fellowship with the Father and Lover of men. 


THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF SOCIAL DUTY 


The church must undertake defimitely the teaching of social duty. 
There are many churches in which a person might spend a lifetime, 
belonging to the school, the clubs, the societies, and never learn any- 
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thing about his specific obligations to the community in which he 
was living. The fundamental necessity is knowledge, but the ordinary 
church member does not know his own town. The church is the 
place to give instruction regarding the administration of charities, the 
conditions of the poor, the treatment of criminals, defective, insane, 
the local jail, and poor-house, the matters of public health, the adminis- 
tration of the schools, etc. And from the discussions of earnest men 
and women on these questions opportunities of direct social activity 
would develop. The first social duty is social knowledge. There 
can be no adequate religious education which fails of enlightenment 
regarding the conditions of human life in one’s own community. 
The objection is often made that the church is not even teaching the 
Bible well, and how can she teach anything else besides? The 
scant Sunday-school hour is not the only time for such instruction. 
The Young People’s Society, the Men’s Club, the Women’s Society, 
the Sunday evening hour in many places, the mid-week meeting (with- 
out at all leaving out the opportunity of prayer and religious expres- 
sion), afford times that are often employed to very little advantage, 
for this most serious business of the religious life. And in any case 
social duty demands time, and earnest souls will not fail to find it. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AS SOCIAL DUTY 


The church has presented the missionary enterprise as a great 
opportunity for self-denying effort. But there is need of relating this 
effort to the social endeavors of our day. Missionary teaching must 
be socialized. The awakened social conscience will not be greatly 
interested in supplanting one religion by another. Rightly or wrongly, 
men will feel that each nation must be allowed to express its religious 
experience in its own way. But when it is realized that the opening 
of the world has brought the Caucasian into contact with the less- 
favored peoples, that he is trading with them, teaching them inevitably 
his tricks, his frauds, his vices, giving them all that is bad in his 
civilization, the social conscience demands that he must give them his 
best also. The most effective missionary education is that which 
presents the enterprise as a great brotherly endeavor to bring the back- 
ward nations into the family of civilization, that they may share our 
science, our education, our physical advantages, our Christian mor- 
ality and love, our knowledge of God in Jesus Christ. 
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AENON NEAR TO SALIM 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


In an article entitled “‘The Baptism of John—Where Was It?” 
published in The Biblical World for July, 1907, I endeavored to show 
that Synoptic tradition on this question in its ultimate form is in har- 
mony with the data of Josephus, and points to the region of Peraea, 
southward of the modern town of Es-Salt, as that principally affected 
by the Baptist’s activity. It is true that this is not ‘“‘the wilderness of 
Judaea,” immemorial haunt of the world-fleeing anchorite, as well 
as of the outlaw and freebooter. Baptisms ‘“‘in Jordan” are equally 
impossible from “the wilderness of Judaea,” which is not contigu- 
ous to it, and from the high plateau of Peraea, where Furrer would 
locate ‘Bethany beyond Jordan” of John 1:28. But the Peraean 
plateau, which southward of Batneh breaks down toward the Jordan 
in a vast amphitheater of foothills, extending almost to Madeba in 
Moab, has at least this advantage over ‘“‘the wilderness of Judaea”’ 
as a possible scene of the Baptist’s activity, that the gathering of mul- 
titudes here would not only be much easier, but much more likely to 
provoke the intervention of Antipas, than similar gatherings in the 
jurisdiction of his arch-enemy Pilate. Indeed we can hardly think of 
the arrest of John under the circumstances related by Josephus, and 
his imprisonment in Machaerus, a fortress on the extreme southern 
frontier of Antipas’ Peraean dominions, unless the region affected 
was really Peraea. Thus the statement of the Fourth Gospel that 
“the place where John was baptizing at the first” was “in Bethany 
beyond Jordan,” in a locality later described as “the village of Mary 
and Martha” (John 1:28; 3:26; 10:40; cf. Luke 10: 38-42), is in 
substance confirmed. Such a “Bethany” is indeed unknown, for 
Furrer himself is unable to make the philological transition from 
“Bethany” to Batneh without the supposition of “assimilation to 
the Judaean Bethany.” Still we have some reason to regard the 
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Johannine tradition of the region concerned as a valuable supplement, 
not to say a correction, of the Synoptic “wilderness of Judaea.” 
What then can be said of the Fourth Evangelist’s remarkable refer- 
ence to a subsequent activity of the Baptist “in Aenon near to Salim ?” 
Many data of the Fourth Gospel are regarded with the suspicion, 
well or ill-founded, of being adapted to the evangelist’s didactic pur- 
pose. That this writer sometimes attaches a profound symbolical sig- 
nificance even to names of localities is apparent from his rendering of 
the name “Siloam” in 9:7. But in 3:23 there is no indication of 
symbolism. It would be extravagant and far-fetched to suppose that 
the name and description of the place where John was baptizing at 
the time of the alleged controversy between his disciples and disci- 
ples of Jesus" in Judaea, have any significance other than the plain 
geographical one. There is no reason to assign them to any other 
derivation than a more or less accurate and trustworthy local tradi- 
tion. Followers of the Baptist at Aenon near to Salim, a place where 
John was reputed, himself, to have baptized “‘ because there were many 
waters there,” were provoked to jealousy by the great following 
obtained by those who practiced the Baptism of Jesus in “the land 
of Judaea.” There should be all the less dispute as to the evangel- 
ist’s plain matter-of-fact intention in these geographical data from 
the fact that within the limit of the next few verses (4: 3-6) he gives 
further tangible and concrete data, which are not only verifiable by 
the modern geographer, but suffice in the present writer’s judgment to 
prove the evangelist’s personal familiarity with the scenes described.? 
On the other hand the nature of his composition is such, so sovereign 
in its disregard of the mere externals of actual history, that we can 
attach no authority whatever to its implications of time or event, so 
as to place the Baptist’s activity in ‘‘ Aenon near to Salim” in a period 


t The question has been raised whether the “questioning of John’s disciples with 
a Jew about purifying,” in John 3:25, represents the original text: because the context 
has nothing to say about rivalry between the followers of John and of the synagogue 
authorities, but only between John’s disciples and adherents of the church. Hence 
the conjecture of O. Holtzmann (Kommentar) and Baldensperger (Prolog des vierten 
Evangeliums, p. 66) of r&v, or 70d’ Inood instead of ‘Iovdalov, which would give the 
sense required. Without raising the question of text, however, we may accept this 
sense as the general sense of the context. The “Jew” is not interested for the purifi- 
cations of his Judaism but for those of Christianity. 


2 Cf., e.g., “this mountain,” vss. 20 f. 
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subsequent to the Peraean and coincident with an activity of Jesus’ 
disciples in “the land of Judaea.”’ We cannot even be sure of the rep- 
resentation that the Baptist in person ever baptized in Aenon at all, 
or did transfer his activities from south to north after the manner the 
same evangelist attributes to Jesus. The most that can be set down 
as a postulate likely to be granted by all schools of criticism and inter- 
pretation is, (1) that about 100 A. D. there was a place known as 
Aenon near to Sdlim,’’ where there were ‘many waters,” (2) that 
the locality at that period was probably a seat of the sect who still 
adhered to the Baptist, and (3) that it was then regarded, whether 
justly or unjustly, as one of the baptizing places of John himself. 
Can we identify the spot our Fourth Evangelist intends? 

To the present writer it has seemed somewhat significant that such 
geographical acquaintance with Palestine as our Fourth Evangelist 
displays is confined to Jerusalem and a series of localities on the great 
high-road northward to the upper end of the Sea of Galilee, a route 
still marked by frequent traces of the old Roman highway. Even 
“Bethany beyond Jordan” is not an exception. Of course if we read 
“Bethabara,” with the later manuscripts, the spot will lie almost 
directly on this route where it debouches from the hills of Samaria 
into the broad rolling plain of the Jordan, southeast of Beisan. But 
even if, with the better authorities, we read ‘‘ Bethany,” and locate the 
spot in Peraea, the rule remains; for the evangelist displays no per- 
sonal acquaintance with this locality. On the contrary it may well 
be that there never was a place of just this name in Peraea, and that 
the difficulties surrounding it are due only to the Fourth Evangelist’s 
confusion of the ‘‘ Bethany” which he knows from the Synoptists as 
“near Jerusalem” with “the village of Martha and Mary” which he 
knows from Luke 10: 38-42 to have been in Peraea. At least the tran- 
sition in John 11:1 from one Bethany to the other, one in the region 
where Jesus is entertained by Martha and Mary, the other “the vil- 
lage of Mary and her sister Martha” where Jesus is again the guest of 
honor, has points of curious coincidence. 

In the remaining cases, where acquaintance is really shown with 
features of the country, it is always such as might be easily obtained 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. The places and objects 
are uniformly such as might still be shown undisturbed by the disasters 
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of the great war, and especially such as would be most apt to be 
pointed out to a traveler interested in biblical story and confined, 
save for slight deviations, to the great northward highway. 

In Jerusalem, ruined as it was, one could still see traces of ‘the 
treasury” and ‘‘Solomon’s porch” in the temple area. One could also 
see, no doubt, the locality at least of the ‘‘ house of Caiaphas” and ‘“‘the 
praetorium.” The “pavement called Gabbatha” where Pilate’s 
judgment seat had been set up was surely not undiscoverable, and it 
would be easy to identify the ‘‘ Pool of Siloam” and the “ Pool of 
Bethesda” with its “five colonnades.3 Pools and pavements survive 
even the worst ravages of siege and fire. As subsequent history has 
shown, however, the superstitious tales attaching to pools are 
easily transferred. We need not be surprised, then, if in the period of 
the Fourth Gospel the tradition about the healing angel troubling the 
waters had already become attached to the pool by the sheep (gate ?) 
instead of Gihon or Siloam with their intermittent flow. The ‘“ brook 
Kidron,” the “garden” beyond it, Bethany “‘about fifteen furlongs 
from Jerusalem,” its ‘‘cave with a stone laid against it” from which 
the dead had come forth at Jesus’ command, Golgotha, the “place 
called the place of a skull,” and the garden tomb in a place “nigh 
at hand”’ where “‘visions of angels” had pointed to the visible tokens of 
the resurrection—these are all localities such as could be pointed out 
after the great war, and such as visiting Christians would wish to be 
shown. Who can believe that the church which, as Eusebius tells 
us, “gathered again to Jerusalem from all directions”4 after the 
destruction of the city by Titus, would not point out all these sacred 
spots to the believing traveler ? 

But when the scenes of Jerusalem are left behind for those of Gal- 
ilee, our evangelist seems to have no thought of the historic road by 
Jericho. His idea seems to be that going from Judaea to Galilee one 
“must needs pass through Samaria.” The expression is natural after 

3 Advocates of a date for the Fourth Gospel not only earlier by a full generation 
than the utmost demands of ancient tradition, but earlier even than the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, have pointed to the present tense of the verb in John 5:2: ‘‘Now there is in Jeru- 
salem a pool by the sheep (gate ?).”” The phenomenon is really noteworthy. Only 
the inference that the destruction by Titus had not yet occurred is incorrect. The 
pool is there now, and is still shown. 

4H. E. ill, xi, r. 
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the old quarrels which formerly had made Samaria forbidden ground 
to the Jew (Matt. 10:5) had been quelled by Roman power; it is 
harder to explain in a contemporary. 

The Galilean places whose situation is actually known to our evan- 
gelist are ‘“‘Cana,” the city of Nathaniel (both names peculiar to the 
Fourth Gospel and playing an important part in it)—“‘Cana”’ from 
which one passes ‘‘down”’ to ‘‘Capernaum” on the shore of the lake, 
“Capernaum” whence boats ply “unto Tiberias,” nigh unto “the 
place where they did eat the bread after the Lord had given thanks,” 
and “ Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Philip.” These are in fact 
the only Galilean place-names save Nazareth of which he makes men- 
tion at all. And these all are on the beaten track of pilgrimage to this 
day. But to return to Jerusalem, for it is from Jerusalem our trav- 
eler will have taken his departure, if, as we conjecture, he aimed to 
visit the scenes of Galilee and Judaea already sacred to gospel story. 
One passes then first, far on the right, the “city called Ephraim, in 
the country near to the wilderness,” perhaps Et-Tayyibeh. It was 
already distinguished by the tradition of a stay of Jesus there. Next 
one comes to localities made sacred by Old Testament story, “‘the 
parcel of ground which Jacob gave to his son Joseph,” the splendid, 
fruitful plain at the foot of Gerizim, ‘this mountain” where the Samari- 
tans were still worshiping and their fathers had worshiped before 
them; though in our evangelist’s time great inroads had been made 
upon the ancestral faith, first by Simon Magus, a reputed disciple of 
John the Baptist, and later by Philip, the Hellenistic evangelist. The 
high-road does not enter “the city of the Samaritans,” Flavia Neapo- 
lis, for that lies off to the west, in the pass between Gerizim and Ebal, 
on the road to Caesarea. If one is going to Galilee one remains below 
on the plain, skirting the eastern foot of Ebal. ‘‘ Now Jacob’s well 
was there”’ with its low curb and ‘“‘deep”’ waters below, inviting the 
weary traveler to noontide rest, perhaps to a meal procured from the 
“city” just over the ridge, or perhaps from the “city” Sychar. This 
is usually identified with the modern ‘Askar, a village close by nestling 
at the foot of Ebal, northward, on the road itself, but not a stopping 
place for travelers who would take their noonday meal at the well. 

There, too, less than an hour’s walk to the eastward across the 
sloping plain, and plainly visible from the heights, is Salim, another 
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Old Testament site—at least for tliose who read the Greek Bible 
which told how Jacob, coming with his flocks and herds from Succoth, 
in the Jordan valley, on his way to Shechem (Nablous) ‘‘came to Salem, 
a city of the Shechemites,’’° and bought the famous “ parcel of ground.” 
“In the Samaritan Chronicle it is called Salem the Great, and the 
Samaritans understand it to be mentioned in Gen. 33:18.” 7 

Here is the great cross-roads of Samaria. The direct road to Gil- 
ead crossing Jordan at the famous ford of Damieh (Adam, Jos. 3:16) 
marked today by the telegraph line from Nablous to Salt, passes near 
Salim to enter beyond by a steep descent the splendid valley Wady 
Beidan, whose stream, rising at Ras el-Far‘ah, some two miles north 
of Sychar, is the principal affluent of the Jordan from the west. The 
direct road eastward thus cuts off the mountain mass of Neby Belan, 
which rises nearly two thousand feet above the plain, but the water- 
shed follows the valley northeastward between Ebal and Neby Belan, 
and only turns to the southeast after it has skirted the foot of Neby 
Belan, and received the copious flow of the great springs of El-Far‘ah.® 

Here we must pause, for we have reached what has been called 
the greatest geographical puzzle of the New Testament. Where was 
near to Salim” ? 

The northward road from the plain of Shechem follows the curv- 
ing descent of the great valley just described, which starts between 
Ebal and Neby Belan. As one enters it, just after leaving Sychar, and 


5 Two and one-half miles due east from Jacob’s Well. The Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund Memoirs describe Salim as “a small village resembling the rest, but 
evidently ancient, having rock-cut tombs, cisterns, and a tank. Olive trees surround 
it; on the north are two springs about three-quarters of a mile from the village.” 


6 Gen 33:18 (LXX). In the Onomasticon Jerome employs this phrase from the 
Vulgate (which here agrees with the LXX) “‘Saiem, civitas Sichimorum” to distinguish 
this place, which he identifies with Shechem itself, from two other Salems, one near 
Jerusalem, the other near Scythopolis. 


7 Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs, II, 230. Gen. 33:18 is the passage above 
cited. In the Massoretic text which represents the Palestinian tradition, intensely 
hostile to Samaritan sacred sites, the single letter corresponding to the word “to” is 
suppressed, giving “came salem,” which the R, V. (text) renders ‘came in peace.” 

8 The name contains, as G. A. Smith points out, the same radicals as the O. T. 
Pircathon (Judg. 12:13-15). He sees in “the name Tammiin, so common now at the 
head of the Wady Farcah” the @auvada prpadwu of I Macc. 9:50.”—Hist. Geogr., 
P- 355, N. I. 
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at about an equal distance from Salim and Jacob’s Well, one sees di- 
rectly in front the bold outline of a Crusading tower, the Burj el-Far‘ah, 
commanding the head of the rich valley which, formed here by the 
junction of two magnificent streams springing respectively from the 
northern and southern slopes of a low mountain promontory, slopes 
gradually down to the Jordan. This great gateway from the east into 


BURJ EL-FARSAH FROM THE ROAD TO SASKAR 


the heart of Samaria is known as the Wady Beidan. Its entrance was 
guarded in the days of the Herods from the incursion of the nomads 
not only by strong fortresses east of Jordan, but in the Jordan valley 
itself by the flourishing Greek towns of Phasaelis and Archelais. 
Its present appearance is well described by a modern traveler: 

It is a narrow, deep valley, flanked by parallel mountain ranges, running at 
first due southeast, then more to the south, till it reaches the Ghér. The distance 
from the northern headsprings at Burj el-Far‘ah to the Jordan, following the general 
line of its course, is about twenty miles. The stream itself is a slender thread 
banked by bluffs, steep, but grassy and not precipitous; at several points I judged 
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them one hundred feet high or more. Above them the valley expands to the 
width of from one to two miles. The opposite ridges of the two mountain ranges 
are stated by Conder to be about four miles apart. In this extensive tract, though 
fertile and well watered, there is not a single village. It is held by the Mesa?ayd, 
a tribe of nomadic Arabs.° 

The reason why there are no villages in the valley but only on the 
hillsides is not far to seek. As our traveler remarks, 


BURJ EL-FARSAH FROM THE NORTHEAST 


In biblical history this valley is known only as a thoroughfare. It was up 
this valley that Jacob drove his flocks and herds from Succoth to Salem near 
Shechem. It was along the banks of its stream that the “‘garments and vessels” 
of Benhadad were strewn as far as Jordan.'° 

The case is similar in the Jordan valley below. The open plain 
was too exposed to attack from Bedouin marauders. From the time 
that the defenses east of Jordan were broken down, when Archelais 

9 Professor Wm. Arnold Stevens on ‘“Aenon near to Salim” in the Journal oj 


Biblical Literature, III (1883), 134. 
0 Stevens, ibid., quoting Conder, Tent Work, I, gt. 
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and Phasaelis were abandoned, and even the Crusaders’ Tower fell 
into ruin, villages have been compelled to retire to the more easily 
defended mountain heights. Such is the case with ‘Ainfin, a ruined 
village, “apparently modern, standing on a small hillock”™' among 
the hills some five miles northeast of the springs of El-Farcah. Its name 
(“Springs”) is seemingly its only relic of antiquity and is singularly 
inappropriate to its present position “without a drop of water.”'? 
But in the opinion of not a few its original location was such as its 
name implies, below in the rich valley, most probably at the very spot 
where the Ras el-Far‘ah springs unite with those of the northern fork. 
Such a position would well befit ‘‘Aenon” where there were “many 
waters.” And it would also be “near to Salim;” for SAlim lies less 
than an hour’s walk to the south, around the base of Neby Belan. 
Well does the present writer recall tenting among the oleanders beside 
these “‘many waters;”’ but we cannot improve upon the description 
long since given by Professor W. A. Stevens, though it would seem 
unknown to recent geographers: ; 

Wady Beidan ... . at its beginning is a deep slit in the limestone strata 
between Ebal and Neby Beldn; in the rainy season it drains the plain between 
Jacob’s Well and Salim, but most of the year is a dry gully. Starting from the 
springs called RAs el-Far‘ah, it is about two miles in length, running almost due 
east till it joins the northern branch of the Far‘ah. The writer’s entrance into 
the valley was from the village of ‘Askar, where he had encamped the previous 
day, April 20. The path follows nearly the ancient road to Damascus, via Scy- 
thopolis and Gadara. It skirts the base of Mount Ebal, a little above the level 
of the plain of Salim, and, in the course of half an hour’s riding, descends rapidly 
alongside of the gully. Our guide, a man from ‘Askar, called the gully Wady 
Ibrid. It is the southernmost branchlet of the Wady Beidan, which latter name 
the men of whom we made inquiry applied only to the lower portion, where ihe 
water supply is perennial... . . In less than an hour after leaving <Ain «Askar 
we are at <Ain es Subran, the southernmost of the large springs that feed the 
Farcah. ‘Turning now a little to the left, in a few minutes more we descend 
abruptly into another ravine, at the foot of the Mt. Ebal group. Here we are at 
the proper beginning of the Wady Beidan—the Ras el-Far‘ah springs, which 
feed with perennial abundance the southern fork of the Farcah stream. Foun- 
tains are bursting forth from the rocks on either side, and a mountain brook is 
plunging downward in cascades and broken streams to the lower bed of the Wady. 
The road, instead of following the water-course, crosses it, and, continuing north- 

tt Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs, I, 234. 

12 Robinson, Researches, III, 333. 
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ward toward Tiibas, traverses the triangular terrace which separates the two 
branches of the Far‘ah. 

The description of the “rocky glen of fountains” which follows is 
beautiful in itself and well supports the claim that ‘“‘no other spot in 
Palestine, south of the sources of the Jordan at Banias or Tell el- 
Kady, so well deserves the name of ‘The Springs.’”’ We can, how- 
ever, do no more than transcribe a few of its data. The ‘‘numberless 


WADY FARSAH, LOOKING DOWN TOWARD THE GHOR 


springs within the space of half a mile” supply four overshot mills 
within a few rods of one another, besides others lower down, irrigate 
innumerable gardens, and fill many pools, in the largest of which 
near the upper end of the glen the water reached to the armpits. The 
springs of the northern branch are scarcely less copious than these. 

Why, then, seeing there is no other place named Aenon in Pales- 
tine save Beit ‘Ainin near Hebron, “which has no very fine supply 
of water and no Salem near it,’’'’ should we not regard the springs of 
El Farcah as meeting the conditions above defined (p. 225) ? 
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Those objections which to Professor Sanday in his Sacred Sites*4 
seem most formidable are based upon the assumption (already shown 
to be dubious) that the name ‘Ainfin cannot have shifted its position 
from the valley to the hilltop on its northern slope. 


CAinfin is about seven miles as the crow flies from Salim, with two consider- 
able ridges intervening; it would be much more by the track that does duty for 
a road; so that it would be strange if it were described as “‘near to Salim;” and 
strange also that ruins on the top of a hill should mark a spot where “there was 
much water.’ ‘Here is precisely the name ‘Aenon; but unfortunately there is 
no Salim near, nor a drop of water,” is Dr. Robinson’s summary verdict. 


The objection is sometimes reinforced by the suggestion that were 
RAs el-Far‘ah the true Aenon, it would have been described as near to 
Flavia Neapolis or some important place, rather than “near to Salim.” 
But our evangelist’s interests are not those of the geographer, but of 
the antiquarian, or more strictly the pilgrim. It is not the big new 
cities of the gentiles which to him are important, but the “sacred 
sites,” in particular those he had himself passed through. One need 
only survey his characterizations above (p. 226), “the place where 
they ate the loaves,” “the parcel of ground which Jacob gave to 
Joseph,” “the village of Mary and Martha,” to see what sort of 
locality he would naturally refer to. Moreover, if our theory is cor- 
rect, he had not even seen Neapolis, but had passed on over the 
straight road between ‘Askar and Salim, both of which he does men- 
tion. If Aenon in his time was really at ‘‘The Springs”’ it was nearer 
to Salim than to any other place of note, and in plain sight from the 
road but a little way beyond Jacob’s well.'s 

Again it is said'® to be insupposable that John should have baptized 
in Samaria and particularly that this should have been the scene 
of his labors in the period just before his arrest. But this is not 
our supposition. It is on the contrary not only possible, but made 


13 Conder, Tent Work, i, p. 92. The name <Ainfin is justified here by the fact 
that “there are twelve small springs about Hebron” (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr., p. 78, 
note), a great rarity in Judah. 

14 P. 34. 

ts The objection raised by Professor T. K. Cheyne, cf. s.v. “Salim” in Enc. Bibl. 
“The distance of the springs from Salim (about seven miles), is rather against this 
identification,” is based on misapprehension. The springs are not more than two 
miles from Salim. 
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independently probable by the representations of the Clementine 
writings, which make both the Samaritan arch-heretics, Dositheus 
and Simon Magus, disciples of John the Baptist, and by later tradi- 
tions which make Samaria itself the place of John’s burial, that the 
Johannine movement extended to Samaria, so that in about 100 A. D. 
those who baptized in the name of Jesus “‘in the country of Judaea”’ 
might well look askance at some in Samaria, who, like those whom 
Paul found in Ephesus,'? “knew only the baptism of John.” Those 
in Samaria conversely who “ baptized in Aenon near to Salim because 
there were many waters there,” and doubtless held that John himself 
had done so, would be full of jealousy of him who had been “ with John 
beyond Jordan” and was now “increasing” while they ‘“ decreased.’’'® 

But we are told that 
both Eusebius and Jerome expressly place Aenon and Salim in the Jordan valley 
eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis (Beisén), and the two sites were certainly 
shown here in the fourth century.'® 

Fortunately we have the contemporary description of a visit to 
these sites by the pilgrim Silvia. Her description explains just why 
this was so. The special object of interest at this locality in the Ghér 
was a ruin designated “the palace of Melchizedek.” Pilgrims to 
this spot were interested, it would seem, not primarily in New Testa- 
ment sites, but in the story of Gen. 14, as elaborated in Ps. 110 and 
Heb. 7. This is apparent from Silvia’s story. Nobody offered to show 
her the springs of Aenon, but “‘ Remembering that St. John was said 
to have baptized in Aenon near to Sélim she asked the presbyter in 
charge how far it was,” and thereupon was shown ‘two hundred 
paces off”’ “‘a very pleasant orchard” called ‘‘the garden of St. John” 
with “a spring of water very good and pure which sent forth a full 
stream in one jet;’’ also “in front of the spring a sort of basin in which 


16 So B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, Vol. II, p. 408, note. 17 Acts 19: 1ff. 


18 We cannot here undertake to interpret the dialogue at Jacob’s Well, which in 
the Fourth Gospel takes the place of the Synoptic story of the Canaanitish woman to 
prove the wider outlook of Jesus. Luke alone takes a similar interest in Samaritan 
Christianity. But the whole scene with its allusions to Samaria’s share in the great 
past of Israel, and its transparent references to a work of Jesus’ disciples “entering 
into the labors” of these earlier sowers, a work more fruitful than on the thankless 
soil of Judaea, should be read in the light of Acts 8: 4-25. 


10 Sanday, 'Sacred Sites, p. 34. 
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it appeared that St. John had baptized.” Obviously Silvia was not 
the first who after having been shown the “Salem.” of which Melchiz- 
edek had been king?° had asked ‘‘And what about ‘Aenon near to 
Salim ?’’”’ And oj course they were shown it. No rule is so absolute 
in that land of pilgrimage as the rule that the pilgrim must be shown 
what he asks for. Had it been possible to find a spring nearer than 
“two hundred paces off” the complaisance of local piety would surely 
have supplied it. But Silvia has no reason to complain that pilgrims 
are unduly inconvenienced when the holy presbyter conducts her “‘ two 
hundred paces” down a delightful valley called the garden of St. 
John, where pious forethought had even supplied “‘a sort of basin, in 
which it appeared that St. John had baptized.” 

As Sir Charles Wilson has said,?' the springs in the Jordan valley, 
about seven and a half miles south-southeast of Beisin called Umm 
el--Amdan mark “almost certainly the spot indicated by Eusebius 
and Jerome.” It is even possible that the wely of Sheikh Salim on the 
mound Tell Ridhghah “three quarters of a mile to the north” may 
be a lingering ghost of the fourth-century tradition, which had iden- 
tified the spot as “Aenon near to Salim,” though the present writer’s 
inquiries on the spot failed to elicit any name resembling either Aenon 
or Salim.??, But perhaps the most remarkable thing about the whole 
tradition is that even the inquiries of Silvia herself, with all their 
naive appetite for pious identifications, jailed to elicit the name Salim 
she was so desirous to find. ‘She was shown the city of Melchiz- 
edek, formerly called Salem, but then ‘corruptly Sedima.’”’ So in the 
century of Eusebius, Jerome, and Silvia, when they were trying to 
identify this site as “‘Aenon near to Salem” they really had no trace 
oj either one of the names in question, and were depending solely on a 

20 Gen. 14:18. 

21 Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, 2d ed., s.v. “ Aenon.” 


22 Lagrange in the Revue Biblique for 1895, p. 503-10, reports ruins corresponding 
to Silvia’s description of the basin and copious spring, at Umm el--Amdan ( =Sedima ?). 
He would regard Aenon (from the Aramaic ‘ainawan = “‘springs’’) as a mere appella- 
tive of the group of springs, it having wholly disappeared as a name from this region. 
The names now attaching to the springs are El Fatdr, Ed-Deir (= ‘the monastery’’), 
and El-Beda. The name Salim he would find in a conspicuous tell, four miles north 
of Umm. el--Amdan, between it and Beisan, and nearer the latter. It bears the name 
Tell Sarem which might be a corruption of Salem. If this was the site of ‘‘ Mechizedek’s 
palace”’ Silvia’s description is misleading. 
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ruin known to tradition as “the palace of Melchizedek,” at a place 
known as Sedima, with some adjacent springs. Aenon has never been 
claimed in this region as a local name. Salem, so far as it has any local 
attachment, might be a mere creation of the fourth century A. D. 

In reality any person who has visited this site uninfluenced by the 
fanciful identifications of the fourth-century shrine-builders, must 
realize the absurdity of locating at ‘his spot “‘Aenon near to Salim, 
where John baptized because there were many waters there.”” The 
springs are mere rivulets, the best of ~vhich, in Silvia’s day, had to be 
provided with ‘“‘a sort of basin” to make it “appear” that St. John 
had baptized there. And a little over a mile away is the Jordan itselj 
with its sweeping floods! Is it natural for a writer to explain that the 
reason John was baptizing in Aenon near to Salim was that ‘‘ there were 
many waters there,” if he referred to a group of seven springs “all 
lying within a radius of a quarter of a mile” none of which gives a 
stream even ankle-deep, while within a few minutes’ walk is the broad 
deep flow of the Jordan itself? Any number of “basins”’ will not 
make the modern traveler who has visited the spot believe that if John 
ever did any baptizing in this region he didnot do it, as the Synop- 
tists say, “in the Jordan.” 

If then we may dismiss this fourth-century creation, in spite of its 
formidable list of modern advocates, there remains but one serious 
rival to the Samaritan claimant to the name “ Aenon near to Salim.” 
This, curiously enough, is another Farcah, though with no adjacent 
cAindn, and only a somewhat remote Wady Suleim to represent the 
latter locality. ‘Ain Far‘ah in Benjamin is a wild gorge an hour’s ride 
eastward of ‘Anata (Anathoth) the birthplace of Jeremiah. Its per- 
ennial spring breaks out at the head of a deep cafion or gorge whose 
perpendicular sides have been for ages the abode of monastic cliff- 
dwellers. In still remoter times Canaanitish rites will have been cele- 
brated in this romantic mountain glen, for underneath the beetling 
precipice on the southern side of the cafion a huge bowlder, some 30 
feet in height and diameter, fallen from the cliff into the stream below, 
has been rudely fashioned into the shape of a ziggurat, its upper, nearly 
horizontal surface containing two huge cup-holes side by side, each 
some 18 inches in diameter and some 12 deep. Further down, where 
the brawling stream widens into a tiny pool, a deep niche of Greek 
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pattern has been cut into the face of an over-hanging rock, reproduc- 
ing on smaller and simpler scale the famous niches at the springs of 
Banias. ‘Ain Far‘ah is the ideal spot for such an anchorite as the 
Baptist—so long as he lived merely his hermit life and avoided the mul- 
titudes instead of baptizing them. 

With some difficulty one or two of the pools might be enlarged or 
deepened enough to admit of the simultaneous baptism of two or three 


CANAANITE ALTAR (?) WITH TWIN CUP-HOLES AT ‘AIN FARSAH 


persons, but it is difficult to imagine great multitudes assembling in 
this narrow cafion; and as for the names ‘“Aenon”’ and “Salem” 
there is no pretense that the former ever attached to this single stream, 
while the latter attaches not at all to this wady, but is vaguely con- 
nected with one of the gulleys some miles to the south on the eastward 
slope of the Mount of Olives. Possibly there may have been a Salem 
in New Testament times on the Mount of Olives, but to describe ‘Ain 
Far‘ah of Benjamin as “near to Salem,” with Jerusalem itself scarcely 
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out of sight over the ridge, would be like describing Mount Vernon in 
Westchester County, N. Y., as ‘“‘near Hoboken.” 

The fanciful attempt to connect Aenon near to Salim with ‘Ain 
Karim,?3 the modern village close to Jerusalem on the southwest, 
which claims to be the birthplace of the Baptist, and has a good spring, 
not too copious, however, for a two-inch iron pipe at the village foun- 
tain, rests wholly upon the conjectural reading of ‘epoveadnp for Tod 
oad, and would not come into consideration at all but for the hon- 
ored name of its distinguished author. 

To sum up, we may well take pains to avoid the too sophomoric 
confidence of Macmillan’s Guide to Palestine, so justly rebuked by 
Professor Sanday. This writer has managed to aggregate an unusual 
number of misstatements within the compass of the following two 
brief sentences: 

On the north side of Wady Farcah (? Beidan) stands an old (?) ruined 
site called <Ainun, and undoubtedly marking the site (!) of Aenon, mentioned 
by St. John with Salim. .... Here then we have one of the few absolute cer- 
tainties (!) of sacred spots in Palestine: and it was undoubtedly at these head- 
waters of the Wady Far‘ah that the Baptist was exercising his functions when 
he was taken prisoner by Herod Antipas. 

Herod Antipas would have invited more gratuitous trouble than 
was apt to be sought by ‘“‘that fox” if he had attempted to make pris- 
oner of John, amid a multitude gathered in the heart of Samaria, in 
the jurisdiction of his arch-enemy Pilate. It is difficult enough to 
admit that John ever entered Samaria at all, though we will not assert 
it to be impossible. What does seem reasonable to assert with some 
posiiiveness is that the absence of the two names Aenon and Salim 
from any other region of Palestine, and their occurrence here in reason- 
able proximity, in a region marked in high degree by the physical 
conditions required by the narrative, ought to determine for us the 
probable intention of the Fourth Evangelist. They should lead us to 
consider, pending further investigation, that at his time of writing the 
upper waters of the Wady Beidan were a resort of members of the 
Johannine sect, and were then regarded as having served the Baptist 
himself as a place for baptizing. 


23 Enc. Bibl., s.v. “Salim.” 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT AND 
PRESENT RELIGIOUS LIFE 


PROFESSOR IRVING F. WOOD. PH.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 


The doctrine of the Holy Spirit has suffered much from vagueness. 
Popularly it has been used freely in connection with certain forms of 
emotional religion which have not appealed strongly to the most 
thoughtful people. Classic theology has not been much more definite 
than popular religious thought. The doctrine has not received the 
critical discussion which has brought clear definition to so many other 
doctrines. 

Two elements seem usually to enter into the present conception of 
the Holy Spirit : 

a) General. The Spirit is God acting in the heart of man. It is 
a name for ‘God himself, in vital contact and communication with 
the spirits of men whom he has made.”' The Spirit is “‘ the immanent 
life of God in man.’? In popular use this reference is extended 
beyond the Christian life, and made to include all such providential 
guidance of all men as leads them toward a higher ethical and religi- 
ous life. 

b) Special. The Spirit is regarded as the divine originator of 
special graces, of a “higher Christian life,” of a peculiar richness of 
devotional feeling, of particular powers of Christian activity. This 
is less the case in the formal writings of theological teachers than in 
the popular literature of religious life, which, however, exercises much 
more influence in the general religious world than do the formal works 
on theology. 

Each of these two forms is based on biblical representations of 
the work of the Spirit. The first conception is Pauline. It marks 
the final stage of biblical thought regarding the Spirit. Paul came to 
consider, not merely particular experiences, but all the Christian life, 
as under the guidance of the Spirit. The logical order of his thoughts 
seems to be this: All experiences which make for the advancement 


t Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, p. 372. 
2 Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, p. 399. 
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of the messianic kingdom are the result of the work of the Spirit. But 
the Christian life is a unity. Its experiences cannot be divided and set 
over against each other, some religious and some non-religious. ‘‘All 
things, whatsoever ye do” make for the growth of the messianic 
kingdom. All the life, then, must be under the control of the Spirit.3 

The conception of the Spirit as the author of special experiences 
which betoken the peculiar presence of God is what may properly be 
called the primitive conception of the Spirit. It is found in the earli- 
est traces of the idea, in the stories of the judges and of the early 
kings.4 It is true that in these writings not merely is the idea of the 
Spirit primitive, but the conception of the way in which the Spirit 
becomes manifest is crude. His presence is known by physical results. 
Gradually this conception becomes spiritualized. Religious emotions 
as well as physical effects count as evidences of the possession of the 
Spirit. Wisdom as well as strength marks it. But all the time the 
elemental conception remains the same; the Spirit is the power of 
God working in man on special occasions for particular gifts. 

This idea comes down into the New Testament period. It is the 
idea found in Christ’s teachings as recorded in the Synoptics, in the 
records of Acts and in the Pauline writings by the side of the perfected 
Pauline idea itself. It underlies the conception of the Spirit in proph- 
ecy, in such experiences as the “gift of tongues,” in the working of 
miracles, and in all the particular “‘gifts.”” Translated into the terms 
of modern Christianity, it furnishes a sufficiently solid basis for the 
popular preacher and writer of the semi-mystical type who urges men 
to be filled with the Spirit, that they may possess a divine power which 
is beyond human possibility-of attainment. However imperfect in 
conception, vague in expression, or censorious in estimate of others 
those emphasizing this idea of the Spirit’s activity have sometimes 
been, it must be acknowledged that they have a biblical basis for their 
interpretation. 

But it is not sufficient for Christian thought to find a biblical basis, 
especially in any subject upon which there was variety and growth of 
conception during the biblical period. The judgment must exercise 


3 For a fuller discussion of the biblical conceptions the writer may be permitted 
to refer to his The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, published by Armstrong, 1904. 


+ Pentateucha] references to the Spirit all belong to the late writings. 
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a natural selection upon biblical thought. The problem is to find 
what is the highest and most advanced of the various biblical presen- 
tations of a subject, and to build upon that rather than upon what 
belongs to cruder and earlier stages of thought. We exercise this selec- 
tive process consciously and without hesitation regarding such sub- 
jects as the doctrines of immortality, of the person of Christ, of sin 
and holiness. It is reasonable that we should do the same regarding 
the conception of the Spirit. The Christian idea of the Spirit should 
not be based upon the primitive biblical conception of temporary 
gifts, but upon the Pauline idea of the Spirit as the basis of an abiding 
character. The fact that the primitive conception is most prominent 
and is found in the greater part of the literature is not determinative. 
It is in essence the thought of the early Hebrew people and comes 
down into the New Testament period without criticism. It is built 
upon the common crude early dualistic idea of the relation of God to 
the world. The Pauline idea is more logical, and fits into the growing 
Christian conception of the relation of God and the world much bet- 
ter. One does not see that advancing thought can outgrow it. It 
seems to be, so far as its fundamental conception is concerned, the 
final form of the doctrine. Can there be any doubt which of these two 
ideas ought to be the basis of the Christian doctrine of the Spirit? 

Let us try to express the Pauline idea of the Spirit in terms of mod- 
ern life. To Paul it was, not merely the power of God, but God him- 
self in the life of the Christian, molding and guiding it. This was no 
figure of speech to him, but an actual divine indwelling. It was his - 
answer to current dualism, his way of bringing God to earth. To be 
properly understood, it ought to be placed in connection with the 
Gnostic and neo-Platonic conceptions of God. This was its philosophic 
aspect. It showed how God and man could come into actual relations. 

We find it easy to translate this phase of the doctrine into modern 
life. It is a section of the conception of the immanence of God. The 
problem of transcendence—real transcendence, not the imitation to 
which the word is often applied—does not trouble us now. The 
transcendent God of the ancient world was absolutely apart from the 
world. To us, God is, by his very nature as God, in contact with the 
world. Now God in contact with the world of Christian men may 
properly be called the Holy Spirit. That is the Pauline meaning of the 
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term. The Holy Spirit is the Divine life living itself out in the life of 
the believer. It is God considered pragmatically with regard to man. 

One has but to state such a conception to perceive its great value 
for the present or for any other time. It depends upon no single con- 
ception of God’s relation to the rest of the world. It depends upon no 
philosophical school but is harmonious with many schools. It 
becomes not only a philosophic concept, but a living experience. It 
is a great thing for a man to believe that the living God is in him. It 
is the greatest belief to which he can come. It lifts his life into a dig- 
nity and a sanctity which removes it from the realms of common- 
place. It makes his own heart the most sacred place he can enter, 
his own work the most holy sacrament in which he can ever take part. 

Two questions arise out of the modern interpretation of this doc- 
trine. One is, How shall it be limited in application? The other is, 
How can it be verified in experience ? 

The Pauline doctrine was strictly limited. Only those who are 
helping forward the messianic kingdom are guided by the Spirit. 
Paul seems to have thought of this as limited, in his own generation, 
to the Christian church. In the past the Spirit had been in the hearts 
of Jews, but now that the Messiah had come, only those who believed 
in him were given this divine indwelling. As to the Gentile world, 
that lay always beyond the action of the Spirit. Whether or not he 
thought of God as providentially guiding the course of Gentile his- 
tory, he certainly did not conceive of the Holy Spirit as dwelling in 
the hearts of Gentiles. The reason is plain. They were not advanc- 
ing the kingdom of God. 

Right or wrong, the present conception of the religious value of 
the world of extra-Christian history is radically different from the 
Pauline. To us, it has been advancing, however indirectly and with 
however great errors, the kingdom of God. In fact, as we look back 
over Christian history, certain elements of it seem to us to be farther 
removed from the kingdom of God than many things in the pagan 
world. If we look at individuals, too, we often discover clear purposes 
of right, great desire to serve the living God, in those who are outside 
the Christian faith. Remember that I am not striking averages, 
but speaking of individuals. No thoughtful person who has lived in 
a pagan community would say that the average of righteous purpose 
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and accomplishment is anywhere near as high there as in the Chris- 
tian church. But the fact remains that we at present affirm without 
hesitation that God may be in the hearts of many men outside the Chris- 
tian church, and even beyond the knowledge of Christianity. Shall 
we call God in their hearts the Holy Spirit? It would seem that, con- 
sistently with our own thought, we must; for we hold, as Paul did not, 
that they also have advanced the kingdom of God; and God in the 
hearts of men, advancing his kingdom, is the Spirit. Let us recog- 
nize, however, that it is an expansion of the Pauline doctrine. Let 
us see clearly why we are led to it; that we keep the Pauline defini- 
tion of the Spirit, but, expanding his premises of the Spirit’s working, 
must necessarily expand his conclusion. 

I need not say how this lifts the whole non-Christian world in 
dignity and sacredness, and makes a unity out of the seemingly hetero- 
geneous elements of history. Nor is it necessary to say that this 
does not minimize the tragedy of the enmity to right and the hind- 
rances to the development of God’s kingdom with which the pagan 
world is filled. Rather it makes the tragedy greater, for they are no 
longer thought of as in a part of the world which by right belongs to 
the devil, but rather which might have been filled with men in whom 
the Spirit of God might abide, even if the story of Christ were unknown 
to them. 

It ought to be added that the biblical writers themselves had 
glimpses of this enlarged view of the realm of God’s action, though 
never giving to it the name of the Spirit. Such infrequent passages 
as Rom. 1:19, “‘ That which may be known of God is manifest in 
them;” Acts 14:17, ‘He left not himself without witness;” John 
1:9, ‘ The true light which lighteth every man coming into the world” 
(if ‘“coming”’ modifies ‘every man’’) only find their logical conclu- 
sion in a widened doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Shall the doctrine be expanded still further? May we properly 
speak of the Spirit of God in the external world? Is the Spirit of God 
immanent in the world of nature, as well as in the world of man? 

This is a question of definition. To the modern Christian thinker 
of any school, God is in the world of nature in some very real way. 
May we, with proper deference to the historical and logical use of 
terms, name this presence of God in nature the Spirit of God? At 
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one stage in the Hebrew history of the term it was undoubtedly so 
used. In a few post-exilic passages written at a time when the Spirit 
was no longer used to explain the experiences of living men, it is applied 
to God’s action in nature outside of man. This was the more easily 
done because life, whether in man or beast, was then conceived to be 
the result of the Spirit of God (Ps. 104: 30). From living things to the 
orderly cosmos was not a great step and for a time Hebrew thought 
was not unwilling to use the Spirit as meaning God acting in inanimate 
nature (see Job 26:13; Gen. 1:2). But the use was an aberration 
and had already disappeared before the New Testament time. The 
main line of historic biblical usage keeps the Spirit for a name of God 
when acting on the hearts of men, for that personal relation where 


Spirit with spirit shall meet. 


It seems well to keep to this usage. Certainly nothing else will 
satisfy the New Testament sense of the word. It is fitting, also, that 
some specific term should be set apart for that personal relation, that 
intimate fellowship of like with like which, so far as we know, is pos- 
sible in this universe only between persons—it is fitting that such a 
term should be set apart for use only concerning God in fellowship 
with man. That fellowship is so unique that it calls for a unique term 
to express it. Considerations of history and of fitness, then, both 
demand that the Spirit should not be used of God’s action outside of 
man himself. Careful writers usually observe this usage, as in the 
definitions of the Spirit quoted above. 

How can the presence of the Spirit of God be verified in experience ? 
It will clarify our thought if we ask the synonymous question, How 
can the presence of God in the life be verified by experience ? 

Speaking broadly, the ancient world and the modern world answer 
this question differently. The answer of the ancient world lay in the 
realm of emotion and its visible results. The ecstasy of the Bacchic 
initiate, the vision of the prophet, the wild frenzy of the medicine man, 
were in the various religions prime proof of the presence of God in 
man. To the man himself, the emotion was sufficient. To the spec- 
tator, an objective appeal was made in the word from God, the 
oracle or prediction which seemed beyond the power of man to pro- 
duce, the state of trance, the seemingly miraculous deed. Most reli-_ 
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gions offer these proofs of the possession of man by a god. In Israel, 
these feelings and experiences were the basis of the Hebrew idea of 
the Spirit of God. 

In general, the modern Christian world, except when still under the 
influence of the ancient Hebrew idea, verifies the presence of God in a 
different way. It refuses to give the dominant influence in the answer 
to emotion, especially to emotion of the stormy, ecstatic variety. It 
rests primarily upon faith. God has said that he would be with those 
who “put their trust in him.” God accepts the gift of a soul. He who 
has willed to give himself to God may then believe that God is present 
with him. To the man who rests in this faith in God’s presence there 
will ordinarily come a confidence and security, a sense of deep and 
abiding peace, as the natural and normal result. Still, while normal, 
this calm emotion is not universal, and its lack is no proof of the 
absence of God. Lastly, and of least importance, great and tempestu- 
ous emotions, with or without mental and physical issues, sometimes 
sweep through the soul which have, or, what is the same thing to the 
person experiencing them, seem to have their basis in the sense of the 
presence of God. This is the exact correlative of the ancient experi- 
ence which was regarded as proof of the divine presence; only the 
modern world, instead of making it first of all, makes it last of all. 
But great emotions are so commanding in life that it is no wonder 
persons who have experienced them often regard them as the most 
important proofs of the presence of God. Especially is this liable to 
be so when the emotion issues in some more objective experience like 
a trance, a vision, or heightened physical powers which seem to be 
more than human. Under those circumstances it is not uncommon for 
the subject of the experience, however modern his usual point of 
view, to slip back, without question or hesitation, to the religious stand- 
point of the ancient world.’ 

What has been said above will apply with equal force to the proof 
of the presence of the Spirit of God, for that is only another name for 
the presence of God himself. The ancient sense has so dominated 
the meaning of the Spirit, so committed it to the notion of the unusual 


5 James’s Varieties of Religious Experience furnishes an interesting museum of 
curiosities in this class of extreme emotional experiences. The humorist must have 
had these in mind when he rechristened the book “Wild Religions I Have Known.” 
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and abnormal in experience, that we can deal more easily with the term 
“God in man” than with the synonymous term, the “Spirit of God.” 
The presence of the Spirit is not verified by emotion nor by any unu- 
sual experiences. It is, to the person himself, an inference from his 
faith in God. A strong faith calls for no verification. To others, the 
verification stands, where it stood for Paul, upon the “fruits of the 
Spirit”’—the life of helpful holiness. Any emotion which accompan- 
ies the experience is secondary and incidental. 

The question is often asked, Do we have the experiences which the 
Hebrews and the early church ascribed to the Spirit? What was said 
above implies that experiences at least kindred are not unknown. 
The same great emotions, the same sense of being borne out of one’s 
self, the same ecstatic uplift, which was in ancient life, is known in life 
today. As we read the records of early religions we find nothing of 
this kind totally unintelligible to us. One may suspect that examples 
of this experience are less common now than then. Modern civili- 
zation tends to repress emotion. Modern soldiers, for example, do 
not weep as easily as the warriors of the Jliad. But, after all, even in 
the ancient-world, as in the less restrained portions of the world today, 
such emotions were perhaps less common than we suppose. They 
were always so uncommon that they seemed superhuman. Taking 
into account the tendency of our civilization to repression, the physi- 
cal and mental occurrences which the Hebrew and early Christian 
world ascribed to the Spirit are relatively common. Only, we explain 
them differently. The trance, the ecstatic vision, the sudden healing, 
the emotional uncontrolled utterance which the early church called 
“speaking with tongues’? (compare the “power” in revivals of the 
last century), none of these lie wholly outside our experience. Instead 
of assigning them to the immediate action of the Spirit, howe ‘er, we 
call in the physician and the psychologist, and demand an explana- 
tion; and, in the main, we get it. Does this mark us as less religious ? 
No, but as more scientific. Whether we are less religious or not 
depends, not upon whether we ascribe fewer events to the direct 
action of God, but upon whether we strive less earnestly to fulfil his. 
will as we understand it. Undoubtedly the range of particular events 
which can be ascribed to the Spirit of God has been narrowed by 
scientific thought. The Spirit is God acting directly upon the heart 
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of man, and some of the events formerly ascribed to the Spirit seem 
to be the result of God’s indirect action upon nature. In the exact 
use of terms, we cannot longer assign them to the Spirit. But that 
does not secularize them and remove them from the range of God’s 
activity. It is only taking from one pocket to put into another, denying 
to God under one definition what is given to him under another. 

But, after all, these particular experiences and events belong to the 
primitive conception of the work of the Spirit. The Pauline concep- 
tion stands untouched. God himself is the foundation of the Chris- 
tian character, the source of all holiness and purity. This idea is not 
dependent upon the explanation of trances, visions, and drugless 
cures. The Pauline conception is the salvation of the doctrine of the 
Spirit of God in the conditions of modern thought. Without the 
Pauline conception the doctrine would find a very small application 
in present life. 

There are those who fear that the conception of the Spirit may lose 
its personal element, and become merely a name for the influence of 
God. This fear seems groundless. The definitions quoted above, and 
others which might be given, emphasize personality. The Spirit is 
only a name for God acting in man. Since God is personal, of course 
the Spirit of God is personal. But these definitions undoubtedly leave 
small room for certain metaphysical elements which are at least popu- 
larly supposed to be in the older theology. The personality of the 
Spirit has been commonly supposed to mean not merely that the Spirit 
possesses personality, but that he possesses a different person (not 
personality) from God the Father. Now “person” has always been 
an attenuated term in theology. We recall Augustine’s saying that 
“we say ‘three persons,’ not that it may be so said, but that we may 
not keep silence.” Nevertheless when it becomes so attenuated that 
God acting in the external world is called one person, and God acting 
in the hearts of men another, it would seem that the term is approach- 
ing the vanishing point of meaning. The Trinity in historic theology 
was not a mere economic Trinity, but signified some internal differ- 
ence in the Godhead, however vaguely conceived. For such internal 
difference it is hard to discover any ground in the modern trend of 
thought about the Spirit. The fact is, the classic doctrine of the Trin- 
ity grew up in attempts to explain the relation of the historic person 
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‘of Jesus Christ to God, and the place of the Spirit in the Trinity was 
an inference from the theories about Christ. It was never thoroughly 
discussed or subjected to critical examination. “Person” cannot mean 
quite the same as applied to the Spirit and to Christ. Even in some- 
what conservative circles this is recognized. As Professor Denney 
says of the New Testament usage, “Certainly the Spirit is not so 
unmistakably thought of as a person as is the Father or the Son.’’® 
To be frank, modern theology often saves its orthodoxy on this sub- 
ject by retreating into agnosticism, and saying that we know nothing 
about the internal relations of the Trinity. That is very true; and 
modern theology has learned not to dogmatize outside of experience. 
We use old words with modified meanings in theology as we do else- 
where; but we ought frankly and unhesitatingly to recognize that the 
personality of the Holy Spirit cannot mean today what it is popularly 
supposed to have meant in older theology.?. That is no reason for 
the condemnation of the present thought. The religious value of the 
concept is not changed, only the most recondite phase of its meta- 
physical significance. 

What is its religious value? What does the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit mean for Christian life of the present day? It means, in a very 
real sense, the presence and power of God in the Christian life. It 
puts man, in the matter of God’s relation to him, on a different foot- 
ing from the rest of nature. It furnishes an inspiration to struggling 
faith and a promise of victory in the midst of strife; for what can fight 
against God? It makes a rational substitute for mysticism. It lifts 
man into a fellowship with God which does not depend upon the 
extraordinary or the occasional for its proof, but upon a reasoned faith. 
It does not dispense with mystery; all personality has mystery; and 
the Spirit is the personality of God acting directly on the personality 
of man; but its mystery is not unnatural and repulsive to reason. It 
is a part of the mystery of the immanence of God. Its value, 
however, lies not in its mystery, but in its power to help. It is the 
loftiest expression that any religion has yet found of that fellowship 
with the highest which all religions seek. 

6 Art. “Holy Spirit,’’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 


7 I say “is popularly supposed to have meant”’ because I surmise, from the study 
I have been able to give to the subject, that it is not always easy to tell what the older 
theologians did mean by the personality of the Spirit. 
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COMMUNION WITH GOD IN THE BIBLE 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN, M.A. 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 


Il. IN THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Difficulties of many kinds beset the attempt to exhibit the piety of 
ancient Israel on the basis of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah constitute practically 
the only autobiographical material we have; consequently the glimpses 
that we get into the hearts of the actors in the great drama of Hebrew 
history are for the most part few and indirect. Again, though biog- 
raphy forms a relatively large proportion of the historical literature, 
in the main it is the story of the nation that is told in its pages—the 
rise, the progress, the decline, the fall of the nation, and its recon- 
stitution as an ecclesiastical community; and naturally the men 
whose life-stories are told, are revealed rather in their public relation- 
ships and duties than in the intimacies of their private and personal 
religious life. We know a good deal, for example, of Josiah the 
reformer, but very little of Josiah the man. 

For the earlier period the case is further complicated by the promi- 
nence, in the historical narrative, of theophanies and similarly primi- 
tive expressions of religious feeling. The appearance of divine 
messengers to Abraham and Lot, and of an angel to Hagar by a foun- 
tain of water, the ladder at Bethel upon which angels ascended and 
descended, the “man” who wrestled with Jacob in the lonely night, 
the voice that spoke to Moses from the bush that burned and was not 
consumed—these and a score of similar phenomena belong rather to the 
world of religious imagination than of historic fact, and cannot prop- 
erly be used, as they have often been, to prove the unique intimacy of 
the patriarchs with God. And when we come down to times that 
may without challenge be described as historical we find that phrases 
which to us suggest communion with God can only be historically 
explained in a way which goes far to rob them of the spiritual sugges- 
tiveness which we are apt to associate with them. When we read, 
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for example, that David (I Sam. 23:2) or Saul (I Sam. 14:37), on 
critical occasions, sought to ascertain the will of God, it is not to prayer 
that they resort, but to the oracle; it is the priest with his ephod 
(I Sam. 14:18, LXX), Urim (I Sam. 28:6) and Thummim (I Sam. 
14:41, LXX) that they consult. 

At the same time, it must not be forgotten that even those primi- 
tive and mechanical expressions of religious feeling are not incompat- 
ible with a real spiritual communion. The David who consults the 
priestly oracle is the David who, in moments of darkness and sorrow, 
finds his refuge in God. Undoubtedly the historical David was a 
man of prayer. When, in an early stage of his career, the people 
spoke of stoning him, “ David strengthened himself in Jehovah his 
God” (I Sam. 30:6). The dark hours of Absalom’s rebellion are 
brightened for him by his faith in God (II Sam. 16:12); into his 
hands he commits his case, and his stern discipline he meekly accepts 
(II Sam. 16:10; 15:25 f.). 

Again, it seems altogether probable that the spiritual implications 
of the early patriarchal stories have frequently been underestimated. 
Theophanies may not be historical, but it does not follow that they 
therefore mean nothing. Do not their bold and picturesque imagina- 
tions point to a real fellowship between man and his God, vaguely 
apprehended it may be, impossible of definition or explanation, but 
real and vital to the soul that, in the presence of certain natural phe- 
nomena or spiritual experiences, felt herself to stand before a Mystery, 
a Person—felt that that Person was speaking to her, and that she 
could commune with him? The Bible is crowded with dialogue— 
the speech of God to man and man to God: and can we suppose 
that all this is just a pretty fiction? It is impossible to believe this 
when we remember that the speech of God to man is not confined to 
the Mosaic or pre-Mosaic period, but occurs also in the books of 
Samuel and Kings, in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and even in the 
New Testament. When we read that Jehovah spoke to Moses face to 
face, as a man speaks to his friend (Exod. 33:11; cf. Num. 12:8)— 
even although the anthropomorphism is softened, almost corrected, 
in the same chapter (33:20 ff.; cf. Deut. 4:12) —we must surely suppose 
that behind such a pictorial expression lies some great spiritual reality. 
We do not dispose of it by simply saying that it is naive. It is the 
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ancient man’s way of expressing his sense of a great and good man’s 
communion with God. Indeed, this must have been the interpreta- 
tion put upon such narratives by the later priestly school which incor- 
porated those writings among their own—a school whose theology was 
as austere and unromantic as our own. (Contrast the severity of 
Gen., chap. 1, with the poetry and anthropomorphisms of Gen., 
chaps. 2 and 3.) 

Old Testament piety may be summarily described as the fear of 
God, or more pictorially, as a walk with God. This latter phrase, how- 
ever—used of Enoch and Noah—seems to point to some high and 
unique dignity, and the piety of ordinary mortals is usually character- 
ized as a walk before God. Life is consciously lived in his presence. 
Devout men are those who “fear Jehovah, walk in his ways, love and 
serve him with all the heart and with all the soul” (Deut. 10:12; cf. 
I Kings 8:23), who “walk before him in truth and with a perfect 
heart, and do that which is good in his sight” (II Kings 20:3). The | 
supreme religious act and attitude is trust (Gen. 15:6); this is the 
condition of security and prosperity (II Chron. 20:20; cf. Isa. 7:9). 
There is something very charming about the simple piety of the earlier 
stories: as when, for example, Abraham’s servant “looked steadfastly 
on Rebekah, holding his peace, to know whether Jehovah had made 
his journey prosperous or not’”’ (Gen. 24:21)—there is a whole world 
of religious significance in that earnest gaze—or when Laban and 
Bethuel, smitten by the wonder of the whole episode, acknowledge: 
“The thing proceedeth from Jehovah; we cannot speak unto thee 
bad or good” (Gen. 24:50). 

Life is pervaded by a sense of the presence of God: he is the 
“Shepherd” of all the good man’s days (Gen. 48:15)—he goes with 
him, and never fails or forsakes him (Deut. 31:8). In some lives 
this haunting sense of the presence and providence of God is peculiarly 
conspicuous. Take, for example, the story of Joseph. He recog- 
nizes that his God can inspire him with the power to interpret 
Pharaoh’s dreams. He acknowledges repeatedly and emphatically 
the gracious providence that has shaped his mysterious career and 
brought him through persecution, calumny, and imprisonment to his 
seat beside the king with its immeasurable opportunity for doing good. 
“Tt was not you that sent me to Egypt,” he says to his brothers, “but 
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God. You meant evil against me, but God meant it for good’”’ 
(Gen. 45:5, 7, 8; 50:20). This sense of a providence, of a divine 
care which watches sleeplessly over the fortunes of the individual and 
of the nation, is one of the most precious things in the Old Testament, 
and it appears very early. In both the Jehovist (Gen. 12:1) and 
the Elohist (20:13) narratives, Abraham’s westward “wanderings” 
are interpreted as due to a divine impulse. It was not accident, but 
the voice of God that called him. This same Abraham assures his 
servant, about to set out on his quest for a wife for Isaac, that God 
will send his angel before him and prosper his way (Gen. 24:7, 40). 
For our purpose, the age and historicity of these narratives are quite 
immaterial; they are, in any case, a testimony to the writer’s over- 
whelming faith in a providence that guides and guards the careers of 
those that are dear toit. It is the same thought that Deuteronomy so 
persistently reiterates, in its review of the national past (cf. Hos. 11:1 ff.) : 
“He led thee through the great and terrible wilderness, brought thee 
forth water out of the rock of flint, and fed thee in the wilderness with 
manna” (Deut. 8:15 f.). Such a God deserves to be trusted; but 
more, he deserves to be loved, and the duty of love to God is urged by 
Deuteronomy, with noble earnestness (6:5; 11:1, etc.). Indeed, it 
is not so much a duty as the natural human response to the infinite and 
undeserved (9:5) love of God. 

This communion with God, which in one aspect is the fear of him, 
in another trust in him and the love of him, was sustained in ways 
both public and private—by public worship and private prayer. 
We gather from the question put to the Shunammite by her husband 
that it was the custom to visit the prophet, no doubt for religious 
instruction and inspiration, on the new moon and sabbath (II Kings 
4:23). Ifthe prophet was, as he must occasionally have been, a man 
of the stamp of the great literary prophets, however inferior he might 
be to them in ability, souls must have been helped and stimulated by 
such a meeting. The more formal worship of the country sanctuaries, 
and later at the temple, though exposed to abuses of many and shame- 
ful kinds, must have helped to keep alive and bright in many a heart 
the sense of the goodness of God, manifest alike in the gifts of nature 
and in the wonders of their national past, with which the festivals were, 
at least in later times, connected. The religion encouraged by these 
festivals was, at any rate in the pre-exilic period, a glad religion: 
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“There ye shall eat before Jehovah your God, and ye shall rejoice 
in all that ye put your hand to, ye and your households” (Deut. 12:7). 

But the Old Testament knows very well that that communion, 
which finds its public and formal expression in the worship of the 
sanctuary, may be gravely imperiled by prosperity, and altogether 
destroyed by luxury. Many and earnest are the warnings against 
forgetting Jehovah; and this temptation, it is seen, is one that is 
peculiarly apt to come upon men who “have eaten and are full, who 
have built goodly houses and dwelt therein, whose herds and flocks 
and silver and gold are multiplied” (Deut. 8:12f.). Then it is 
that the heart is apt to be lifted up, “and thou forget Jehovah thy 
God who led thee through the great and terrible wilderness” (8:14 f.; 
cf. 31:20). It was when Jeshurun waxed fat, grew thick, and sleek, 
that he forsook the God who made him and lightly esteemed the rock 
of his salvation (32:15). Here is surely a profound interpretation 
of the power of prosperity to drive God out of human life, and to 
disturb that communion which it ought to confirm. For prosperity, 
although always a menace to the spiritual life, is not necessarily a curse: 
it only becomes so, if it tempts a man to think or say, ‘“‘ My own power 
and the might of my own hand hath gotten me this wealth” (8:17; 
cf. Amos 6:13). But he who remembers that “‘it is Jehovah thy God 
that giveth thee power to get wealth” (Deut. 8:18) may continue in 
happy communion with his God. 

Just as prosperity may lead to forgetfulness of God, so distress 
may drive men to him, or deepen in them a sense of his reality (cf. 
Judges 3:9). Face to face with perplexity or danger, the appeal to 
God was natural, and, to an ancient Hebrew, inevitable. Jacob, 
for example, on his return to his own land, anticipating danger from 
the brother he had wronged, earnestly prays to be delivered from 
his hand (Gen. 32:11). Moses, vexed by the murmurs of the people 
for water, turns and appeals to his God (Exod. 17:4), just as David 
strengthens himself in his God when the people propose to stone him 
(I Sam. 30:6). Of peculiar interest is the case of Hezekiah who, 
thrown into consternation by the menace of Assyria, went up to the 
temple, and offered a fervent prayer for deliverance, after having 
- first spread “before Jehovah”—almost as if Jehovah were bodily 
present to look and listen—the letter which he had received from the 
messengers (II Kings 19:14 ff.). 
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Prayer is the natural expression of a vital communion with God. 
Yet, considering the power which the idea of God exercised over the 
thoughts and lives of the nobler Hebrews, the prayers in the historical 
books of the Old Testament are surprisingly few. This may be 
explained partly, as we have suggested, by the fact that, as the history 
is a national one, these books exhibit the men, on the whole, in public 
rather than in private relationships. But there may be other and 
deeper reasons. It is at least conceivable that a living faith could 
express itself in the general attitude and direction of the life, without 
formally expressing itself in language. This may partly explain the 
absence of prayer from the story of such a life as Joseph’s. Occasions 
enough there were for it. For long he trod a path of sorrow. He 
was destitute, afflicted, tormented. It was through a very stern 
discipline that he was ultimately brought to a wealthy place. He was, 
too, a man of noble piety, yet it is never said that he prayed. Of course 
no historian or biographer is bound to report everything and the 
argument from silence is notoriously precarious. Still the silence is 
remarkable and perhaps significant. If, however, there is no recorded 
prayer, there is in its place a mighty sense, as we have seen, of the 
overshadowing presence and the vigilant providence of God. ‘“ How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin against God?” The piety of 
the man, if not, in the record, formally expressed in prayer, is inter- 
woven with his life. It is different in the story of Daniel, whose 
career was in many ways so similar to that of Joseph. Both narratives 
are full of dreams and interpretations, the heroes of both were cap- 
tives and they both rose in the land’ of their captivity to positions of 
exceptional honor and influence. But in the story of Daniel prayer 
and allusions to prayer are frequent. The same great faith in God 
animates both narratives, but the one expresses itself in prayer, the 
other does not, and the reason is probably to be sought in the simple 
fact that the story of Daniel is about seven centuries later than that 
of Joseph. During this interval prayer shared in the development 
which characterized the religion generally. The prayers of the post- 
exilic period are at once more numerous, more elaborate, and more 
formal than those of the pre-exilic.' 


«The substance of this paragraph I have taken from my Prayers of the Bible, 
pp. 72 ff. 
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But whether the records attest it or not, we must suppose that 
prayer was, from the beginning, an integral, if not a prominent part 
of Hebrew religion; and, even in the earliest records, prayers of all 
kinds find a place—petitions, thanksgivings, intercessions, confes- 
sions—though naturally confessions appear much more frequently in 
the later period, when stern experience and prophetic teaching had 
deepened the sense of sin. More or less throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, but especially in the earlier period, petitions gather round things 
material—food, drink, raiment, prosperity; “the dew of heaven, 
the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine;” deliverance 
from danger, sickness, and death. Prayers for children are naturally 
of frequent occurrence. Hannah entreats Jehovah, with prayer 
and promise, for a son (I Sam. 1:11), and David beseeches him with 
prayer and fasting for the recovery of Bathsheba’s sick child (II Sam. 
12:16). Occasionally there occur unlovely, though not unintelligible 
prayers for vengeance (of Samson, Judges 16:28; of Zechariah, II 
Chron. 24:22). There is a quaint and simple beauty about the prayer 
of Abraham’s servant for a prosperous journey: “O Jehovah the 
God of my master Abraham, send me, I pray thee, goodspeed .this 
day, and show kindness to my master Abraham,” etc. (Gen. 24:12). 
But it goes without saying that the prayers of men like the Hebrews 
were not exhausted in petitions like these. Solomon is represented 
as praying for a wise and understanding heart (I Kings 3:11 f.), and 
Moses as entreating a vision of the glory of God (Exod. 33:18), a 
glory which is at once explained as a revelation of Jehovah’s grace. 

Communion with God naturally finds expression not only in 
petition for oneself, but in intercession for others. Samuel regards 
intercession as part of his duty, the neglect of which would be a sin 
(I Sam. 12:23). It is perhaps, however, not altogether an accident 
that practically all the intercessory prayers of the Old Testament are 
offered by prophets. Moses, whom Deuteronomy (34:10) regards as 
Israel’s greatest prophet, repeatedly appears in the réle of intercessor 
—-pleading for the removal of the plagues from Pharaoh, of the leprosy 
from Miriam (Num. 12:13), of the serpents from the sinful people 
(21:7); and he touches almost unparalleled heights of self-sacrificing 
devotion (cf. Rom. 9:3) in his prayer for the apostate people: “If 
thou wilt forgive their sin... . ; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
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out of thy book which thou hast written” (Exod. 32:32). As the 
prophet was peculiarly charged with the spiritual welfare of others, so 
he bore them on his heart before God. 

The goodness of God is frequently acknowledged in prayers of 
gratitude. Abraham’s servant blesses God for the successful issue 
of his journey (Gen. 24:27); thanksgivings are offered for victory 
in war (Exod., chap. 15), for the ripening of the fruits of the soil (Deut. 
26:5-10), for recovery from sickness (Isa., chap. 38), for an unex- 
pected turn in the national fortunes (Ezra 7:27 f.). Nowhere perhaps 
is the humility of true gratitude expressed with a more exquisite or 
affecting simplicity than in the prayer of Jacob: “I am not worthy of 
the least of all the love and the faithfulness which thou hast showed 
to thy servant” (Gen. 32:10). . 

A few brief confessions of sin are found in pre-exilic literature, but 
the post-exilic confessions are very much longer and more elaborate 
(Ezra, chap. 9; Neh., chap. g). ‘Behold, we are before thee in 
our guiltiness;’ “I am ashamed,” Erza confesses, ‘and blush to 
lift up my face to thee, my God: for our iniquities are increased over 
our head, and our guiltiness is grown up unto the heavens” (Ezra 
9:6). 

In prayers of petition, intercession, thanksgiving, confession, we 
get a glimpse of the inner side of Hebrew piety. We shall now look 
briefly at the manner in which it affected conduct. The consciousness 
of the divine presence is at once a cleansing and an inspiring influence. 
The cleansing power of the “fear of God” is happily illustrated by the 
Law of Holiness: “Ye shall be holy, for I am holy” (Lev., chaps. 
17-26). The Hebrew who recognizes his true relation to his God 
will conform to the highest ethical demands in his relations to society; 
he will be scrupulously honest, he will be tenderly considerate of the 
deaf, the blind, the hired servant, he will scorn all intrigue and slander, 
he will love the stranger and honor the aged (Lev., chap. 19). The 
fear of God keeps Nehemiah (5:14 f.) from taking an unjust advantage 
of his official position. It will keep any true man from hardening his 
heart and shutting his hand against the poor (Deut. 15:7). It will 
enable him to abandon, without murmuring, his most cherished 
hopes (Deut. 3:26; 4:22), to accept with meekness the discipline that 
is sent and the fortune that is allotted (II Sam. 15:25 f.), to obey 
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the divine voice though his heart be breaking (Gen., chap. 22), to 
commit his case with quiet hope to God (II Sam. 16:12). 

But the sense of the divine presence, besides being a support in 
sorrow, and a power that searches and purifies the motives of conduct, 
is no less an inspiration to the courageous performance of duty. “Be 
strong and of a good courage. He it is that doth go before thee. 
He will be with thee: fear not, neither be dismayed” (Deut 31:8). 
Jehovah of Hosts, Master of the resources of the universe, can equip 
his servants for the work which he gives them to do. He is able and 
willing to endow a poor speaker with the power of ready and effective 
speech (Exod. 4:12), and to impart wisdom and understanding to 
one to whom is committed the high task of administration (I Kings, 
chap. 3). In short, the devout man feels that his life is evermore 
being “kept,” and that a gracious face is shining upon him (Num. 
6:24-26). 

It is worthy of note that most of the great figures of Hebrew history, 
even in the realm of action, are men of prayer: for example, Moses, 
David, Elijah, Nehemiah. Of the first two we have already spoken. 
Elijah’s titanic energy was sustained, at least in part, on prayer: 
he prays for the widow’s son, he prays in the great scene on Carmel, 
and elsewhere. But of all the glimpses we get of the prayer life of Old 
Testament worthies, surely the most delightful is that afforded by the 
autobiographical memoirs of Nehemiah. He is a true man of action 
—look at him on his midnight ride round the walls of Jerusalem, 
or later organizing their restoration and defense—but he is no less a 
true man of prayer. His plans for Jerusalem are not his own, they 
are what my God put into my heart (2:12), and it is his God who puts 
it into his heart to draw up a list of the burghers of Jerusalem (7:5). 
In such language we breathe the very purest atmosphere of piety: 
they are the words of a keen and vigorous man whose whole life must 
have been a conscious walk with God. Up and down his book are 
scattered prayers, dropped often quite incidentally into the course of his 
narrative, that his God would remember him for good. The Persian 
king, he tells us, granted him permission to return with official authority 
to Jerusalem, according to the good hand of my God upon me (2:8); 
and when he reaches his destination, and, after investigation, proposes 
to the leading men to restore the walls of Jerusalem, ‘I told them of 
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the hand of my God which was good upon me”’ (2:18). This phrase 
indeed seems to be characteristic of the piety of the period (cf. Ezra 
8:22, 31). Whensome influential men jeered at Nehemiah’s proposal, 
he has his answer ready: “‘The God of heaven, he will prosper us: 
therefore we his servants will arise and build” (2:19 f.).. And when 
those same scoffers, provoked by the rapid progress which the walls 
were making, began to plan cunning and violent measures to check 
that progress, “we made our prayer unto God and set a watch against 
them day and night” (4:9). This fine recognition of the necessity of 
work as well as prayer and of prayer as well as work, comes out in 
his appeal to the men whom he has organized for the defense of the 
city: “Be not afraid of them: remember the Lord, and fight” (4:14). 
Here is a man of splendid practical gifts, of deep insight into the 
needs of a situation, and of large appreciation of the way in which those 
needs may best be practically met, and the necessary forces organized 
and kept efficient; but he recognizes no less clearly the indefeasible 
importance of prayer. He understands the inspiration that religion 
brings to the man who has difficult or dangerous work to do. He 
knows that men will fight better for remembering the Lord. He 
knows all this out of his own experience. All his activities are rooted 
in God: all his life is sustained by the inspiring and sheltering sense 
of God’s presence: “Remember me, O my God, and spare me 
according to the greatness of thy loving-kindness”’ (13:22). Nowhere 
does this receive so. remarkable expression as in the story of his 
interview with the Persian king, from whom he wishes to beg a favor 
. which is likely to have far-reaching effects upon the welfare of his 
dear distant home-land. The king asked him what was the nature 
of his request. “So I prayed to the God of heaven, and I said to the 
king, etc.” (2:4f.). This swift, silent, unrecorded prayer for help 
which he sends up to heaven before venturing upon an answer is 
a most eloquent testimony to the atmosphere and quality of his life: 
surely such a man lived inthe Presence. One is involuntarily reminded 
of the later promise, fulfilled already by anticipation in such a man 
as Nehemiah: “Be not anxious beforehand what ye shall speak; but 
whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that speak ye” (Mark 
13:11). 

These charming memoirs, with their straightforward, soldier-like 
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statements, and their simple, open-hearted confessions are of inesti- 
mable value as a first-hand utterance of the faith—alike on its practical 
and its devotional side—of one of Israel’s great historical figures; and 
they deepen our regret that the Old Testament has no other quite 
similar document to offer. What would we not give for such a memoir 
from the hand of one of the martyrs who fell in the persecution of 
Manasseh, when the streets of Jerusalem ran with “innocent blood 
very much” (II Kings 21:16)? The Psalms, it may be said, supply 
this lack of autobiographical memoirs in the historical books. In 
part they do; but the clue to the historical origin and setting of a 
psalm is so seldom recoverable that we have to content ourselves, in 
the main, with the revelation it affords of the Psalmist’s religious 
experience and spiritual temper. This is much, but it is not every- 
thing. The concrete details of an important historical situation, the 
glowing faith which enabled a man to move among those details with 
sovereign ease and authority, and the story of all this in the man’s 
own words--these things are peculiarly welcome and precious. We 
have not the intimate knowledge we might desire of the great leaders 
of the Hebrew people; but enough remains to show that, whatever 
form their work may have taken, they were men who stayed their 
souls on God. 
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THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM IN THE LAW 


PROFESSOR ALEX. R. GORDON, D.LITT. 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Can. 


The most conspicuous service that critical study has rendered 
to the spiritual appreciation of the Old Testament is the new relief 
in which it has placed the prophets. Instead of being regarded as 
mere interpreters of the Law, with the additional gift of insight into the 
issues of the future, these men now stand forth as the great creative 
spirits through whom the divine light that shone on Israel broadened 
toward “the perfect day.” The emphasis thus laid on prophecy 
has naturally tended to a disparagement of the Law. In modern 
studies of the religion of Israel, this element is often represented as an 
alien graft upon the nobler stem of free prophetic religion, which 
was from the beginning hostile to the true genius of prophecy, and in 
the end actually succeeded in strangling the purer growth—an 
excrescence whose only real significance was to prepare men, by 
force of contrast, for something better. 

In this there is a certain measure of truth. Prophecy and Law 
are natural antagonists. The former represents the ideal and pro- 
gressive element—the living spirit and essence of religion; the latter 
the formal, traditional, and conservative side—the letter. The aim 
of Law is to reduce the whole sphere of moral and religious life to rule 
and order. The native air of prophecy, on the other hand, is freedom. 
Religious progress consists essentially in the rising of the free spirit 
of prophecy beyond the rigid fetters the Law seeks to impose. Thus 
we find the two sides often engaged in bitter conflict. Yet it seems 
unjust to characterize the Law as an alien growth on the living stem 
of spiritual religion. The two elements are really complementary. 
The letter without the spirit is dead. But with equal justice it may 
be said that the spirit without the letter diffuses itself into insub- 
stantiality, and yields no lasting fruit. From the mutual interaction, 
and even the struggles and conflicts, of the two sides victory is won, as 
from the opposition of progressive and conservative forces in political 
life. The great lines of advance are made by prophetic spirits; 
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but the fruits of progress are conserved by the Law, which thus raises 
the plane of national life, and even prepares the platform for a loftier 
flight of the spirit.’ 

The Law ought not, therefore, to be set in irreconcilable opposition 
to freedom. As an embodiment of the spirit of prophecy, it is rather 
to be regarded as a legitimate and natural expression of freedom—as 
literature is of thought. It becomes bondage only when the expression 
is treated as final, and all further progress of the spirit is barred. So 
long as Law respects its true vocation as the conservator and consoli- 
dator of progress, and remains flexible enough to embrace the results 
of constantly advancing knowledge and experience, it will prove no 
stifling prison-house in which the spirit of freedom is slowly but 
surely starved to death, but rather a spacious home in which the 
lover of truth and goodness can move with perfect freedom, and in 
the atmosphere around which he may continue to “mount up with 
wings as eagles,” and to breathe deeper draughts of the freedom of the 
sons of God. 

It used to be the fashion of enthusiasts for the natural rights of 
man to point us back to the golden age of the “noble savage’”’—who 
was represented as in all things a law to himself—as the halcyon days 
of freedom. The idea of a primitive “lawless”? age, however, has 
been proved to be the merest figment of the imagination. The life 
even of the rudest communities is hedged about by a network of 
rules and conventionalities—social, moral, and ritual—which are as 
binding in their authority as the most solemnly ordained laws of 
Israel. Yet it can hardly be maintained by the serious student that 
these laws impose any undue restraint upon the free spirit of the 
tribesmen. To the evil-minded, indeed, they act as a wholesome 
deterrent. But the good and honest find the yoke an easy one. The 
law seeks not the enslavement of the individual, but simply the 
highest well-being of the whole. Thus the loyal son of his people, 
who is content to lose his selfish freedom for the sake of the whole, 
finds his freedom return to him in a higher and richer form. The 


t Wellhausen has brought out the fundamental harmony of Law and prophecy 
with his usual incisiveness: ‘‘The prophets and the Law represent no vital contrast, 
but are identical in their aims, and stand really in the relation of cause and effect” 
(Isr. u. Jiid. Gesch. I, p. 130). 
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transition from oral to written law imposes no new bondage. The 
only danger to freedom lies in the undue authority with which the 
written word is often invested. ‘‘ What I have written, I have written.” 
Under the influence of such subservience to the letter of the law, obso- 
lete elements have tended to remain wrapped up in the organic 
structure of law, and thus to hamper the free movement of the spirit 
of progress. It may however be said that, so long as the ideal remains 
alive and active, and room is given for its fuller expression, the law 
continues to keep pace with the spiritual development of the people, 
and thus affords one of our surest indices to moral and religious 
progress. While law thus follows the leading of the spirit of progress, 
it can hardly be regarded as the enemy of freedom, but rather as its 
loyal friend and champion. Nor can law be held responsible for the 
decline and fall of the national spirit in such nations as Babylonia, 
Greece, and Rome—to quote but a few outstanding examples. In 
all these cases the development of the law simply marks the course the 
national spirit itself took. When that became corrupt, law also lost 
its purity, and passed over into lawlessness. And no strong bulwark 
longer remained to preserve inviolate the freedom of the people. 

In general, the growth of Law in Israel obeys the same prin- 
ciples as among all other nations. Here too we have to deal, not with 
the placing of a rigid, mechanical yoke upon the necks of a hitherto 
free people, at an advanced stage of its history, but with a gradual 
development, reaching back to the most primitive times, even before 
Israel was a nation. The roots of the Law are struck deep in ancient 
Semitic usage. Its many-sided development on Canaanite soil was 
fostered and stimulated by the new conditions which inevitably arose 
from the transition to agricultural life, and at a later stage from Israel’s 
entrance into a larger world through the establishment and expansion 
ofthe monarchy. Various elements in the Law appeared, no doubt, as 
the direct response to these conditions; others take the shape of prece- 
dents from judicial rulings of the priests (the original sense of Torah) ; 
others again can be traced to Canaanite and, in the last instance, 
probably to Babylonian influence. But what we have here to 
emphasize is that the Law of Israel formed no dead corpus of multi- 
farious elements, brought together by blind chance, without organic 
relation to each other. From the beginning, the spirit of Israel— 
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which was the living Spirit of Jehovah, the God of Israel—moved 
among the dry bones, instinctively separating out and rejecting all 
that was incongruous with the purer faith, but attracting, from what- 
soever source, that which was worthy, true, and good; exercising a 
refining, purifying, and humanizing influence over all the elements, 
and thus building them up together into a harmonious whole. Even 
before the earliest codes were formulated, we find this spirit at work. 
Consciously or unconsciously, men governed their conduct by stand- 
ards like these: such and such a course would be “folly in Israel,” 
‘there hath been no such deed ever done or seen in Israel,”’ “how can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ?”” When bodies of 
precedent came to be consolidated, and formulated as written laws, 
the same ideal principle naturally controlled the process. Thus the 
Law of Israel, at all its different stages, is equally to be regarded as 
the natural expression of the free spirit of the people, in its endeavor to 
shape its conduct into more perfect conformity with the unique spiritual 
principle that lay at the basis of that people’s faith and life. And 
as such, in its earliest forms at least, the Law was anything but 
bondage. In Israel, as among other nations, evil men rebelled against 
restraint. But by the lovers of God and justice, the Law was rever- 
enced as the safeguard alike of personal and national honor and 
freedom, and obeyed with willingness, even with joy. 

The earliest example of an elaborate code in Israel is found in the 
“Book of the Covenant” (Exod. 20:22—23:19), which is probably 
to be dated in the early monarchy, and may thus be accepted as 
a revelation of how the people who feared Jehovah and sought 
after “wisdom” regulated their conduct to harmonize with their 
faith. 

It is to be observed that in this early code the stress is laid, not on 
the strictly religious element of rite and ceremony, but on the simple 
duties of common, everyday morality. The cultus occupies but the 
closing verses of the “Book,” and is largely a recapitulation of the 
ritual Decalogue of Exod., chap. 34. Even here religious duties pass 
easily over into the sphere of commonplace morality. The keeping 
of the Sabbath appears, for example, rather as an act of humanity 
toward the toil-worn servant-maid and stranger, and as an occasion 
of kindness to the poor ox or ass, than as a token of homage to God 
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himself (23:12). For the rest, the “ Book” shows the old inflexible 
spirit of Semitic justice yielding to the kindlier feeling that was already 
subduing the heart of Israel—the reflection of the gracious character 
of Israel’s God. Justice lies at the basis of mercy. And this “ Book” 
is just. It demands justice for all, for the poor as for the rich, for the 
widow and the fatherless, and for the stranger, who have no strong 
arm to champion their cause, as impartially as for the great and power- 
ful, who bring their multitudes of clients to overawe the dispensers of 
justice (23:6-9). The fundamental Semitic principle of blood- 
revenge is respected—for justice demands that blood should be held 
sacted—but it is restricted in its application to the exact equivalent, 
“life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” etc. (21:24), while the 
unintentional man-slayer is given a chance to escape (21:13). In 
like manner, such practices as slavery and concubinage are recognized 
—for the Law can rise no higher than the level set by the highest con- 
science of the people—but the evils of both are mitigated. The slave 
has rights as much as his master, and these must be respected. At the 
end of six years, too, he must be set at liberty; or, if he prefer to remain 
with his master, he must be treated as a brother in Israel (21:1-6). 
Even the concubine is entitled to her rights (21:7-11). In this Law, 
too, property is respected, but the creditor is commanded to be merci- 
ful to his debtor. If he receive his neighbor’s garment in pledge, he 
must by all means restore it before sundown, that the poor man may 
have wherewith to cover himself (22:26). Even an enemy has his 
rights. Ifa child of Israel meeteth his enemy’s ox or ass going astray, 
or seeth it lying under its burden, he must not forbear to bring help 
(23:4 f.). 

There is nothing in a simple, natural code like this to make it sit 
upon the conscience of the people with a weight “heavy as frost.” 
Nor does the picture of the life of the times which we have in con- 
temporary records convey any such idea. No doubt from the begin- 
ning there were “fools” who despised God and his laws. But the true 
children of Israel lived together in unity and friendship, worshiping 
their common God, and respecting each other’s landmarks, and 
finding a deep satisfying joy in the common moralities of life. Still 
less were their religious obligations an occasion of gloom and restraint. 
On the contrary, the festal days when they appeared with their 
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offerings before Jehovah were the seasons of their most abounding 
joy. ‘Then the crowds streamed into the sanctuary from all sides, 
dressed in their gayest attire, marching joyfully to the sound of music, 
and bearing with them not only the victims appointed for sacrifice, 
but store of bread and wine to set forth the feast. The law of the 
feast was open-handed hospitality; no sacrifice was complete without 
guests, and portions were freely distributed to rich and poor within 
the circle of a man’s acquaintance. Universal hilarity prevailed, 
men ate, drank, and were merry together, rejoicing before their 
God.’’? 

What is more important for our purpose to observe is, that there 
is nothing in this early Law in any wise inimical to the free develop- 
ment of the prophetic spirit. It is not without significance that the 
prophets hurled their fieriest bolts of judgment against the practices 
most severely condemned in the “ Book of the Covenant ”’—the oppres- 
sion of the stranger, the fatherless and the widow, partiality of justice, 
and the retaining of garments taken in pledge. They had, no doubt, 
a wider outlook on moral obligation than the authors of the ‘“Cove- 
nant;” but this represented the common platform on which they stood, 
and from which they made their higher ascent. And though their 
aim was not directly the promulgation of a new code, such was the 
result of their activities. The preaching of the prophets had infused 
a new spirit into morality, which demanded a richer expression than 
the old law had been able to give. The revolutionary effect of Deuter- 
onomy in abolishing the old high places and concentrating the worship 
of Jehovah in Jerusalem has bulked most largely in history. But this 
was merely one application of the principle of the book, and was 
probably dictated more by moral than by strictly religious motives. 
Deuteronomy is really a revision of the old law from the prophetic 
standpoint. The bulk of its “statutes and judgments” are repeti- 
tions of the old, though often with a new extension, under the influence 
of the humanistic spirit which breathes through the code. Along 
with these, however, we have new laws, applicable to new social and 
moral conditions. The code is, in effect, a serious attempt to keep 
pace with the moral development of Israel, under the inspiration of 
2 W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites?, p. 254. 

3 Cf. Amos 2:6f., 8; 4:1; 5:10f.; 8:5 f.; Isa. 10:2; 20:21, etc. 
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prophetic principles.* And it is by no means an external law, seeking to 
bind down the conscience to practices to which it cannot freely assent. 
Its first appeal is to the heart. ‘“‘ And these words, which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thine heart” (6:6; 11:18, etc.). Thus, far 
more stress is laid on motive than in the earlier law. “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might” (6:5; 10: 12, etc.). Nor is this love, as it has 
been represented, enjoined upon the people in a hard, stern, loveless 
fashion. The command to love is shot through with tender reflections 
on God’s unceasing kindness to them, in bringing them from the 
house of bondage, and shepherding them through the perils of the 
desert, and giving them and their children this good land, “ flowing 
with milk and honey.” The loving-kindness of the Lord may almost 
be represented as the spiritual theme of the book. The author, or 
authors, are constantly recalling the goodness of Jehovah, lingering 
over it, and thus seeking to instil into the hearts of the people a warm 
deep love to him, which will make them rejoice before him in all 
they put their hands to, and lend themselves with cheerfulness to do 
his will (12:7, 18; 16:11, 14, etc.). 

Thus the code of Deuteronomy is as little as the older law a 
yoke of bondage thrust upon the shoulders of an unwilling people. If 
it proved a failure at the time, this was owing not to the character of 
the Law in itself, but to the people’s perverse idea of what God required 
of them. Judged-by the same test, the prophets’ own preaching was 
a complete failure. The people were still too much wrapped up in 
their own selfish interests, or given over to the degrading pleasures 
of their heathenish worship, to turn to God, and serve him in sin- 
cerity and truth. It needed the spiritual experiences which came to 
them as the result of the Babylonian Exile to draw them back to the 
God of righteousness. But to a people really consecrated to Jehovah, 
a code like Deuteronomy, with its appeal to the purest motives that 
could sway the heart, would prove no heavy burden, but a welling 
fountain of delight. 


4 “Nowhere more clearly than in the motives of Deuteronomy is the fundamental 
thought of prophecy expressed, that Jahwe seeks nothing for himself alone, but regards 
and desires as the true evidence of piety that man should do to man what is right; 
that his will lies not in the unknown high and far, but in the moral sphere which is 
known and understood by all” (Wellhausen, Isr. u. Jiid. Gesch. p. 131). 
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Equally unwarranted appears to be the assumption often so con- 
fidently expressed that prophets like Jeremiah assumed from the 
first an attitude of hostility tothe law.5 _It still seems to us most rea- 
sonable to find in Jer., chap. 11, a reference to the prophet’s youthful 
activity on behalf of the law. And if afterward he stood aloof from 
the Deuteronomic movement, it was in no spirit of hostility to the 
law in itself, but because the people had forgotten the essence of the 
law, and allowed their enthusiasm for outward reformation to do 
duty for that loving devotion to Jehovah and brotherly kindness to 
their fellows in which the law summed up the whole duty of man. 
That Jeremiah stood in no real antagonism to the law itself seems 
sufficiently evidenced by the frequent traces of the influence of Deuter- 
onomy which are found throughout his prophecies, as in the “words” 
of his successors Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. The code being a 
natural expression of the prophetic spirit, men born of the same spirit 
were the most able to appreciate its lofty motives, and to carry forward 
the great work they had equally at heart. Thus, so far from being the 
death of prophecy, as is frequently asserted, Deuteronomy would 
appear to have played an important part in preparing for the splendid 
outburst of prophecy in the immediately succeeding ages. 

The real root of opposition between prophets and people lay in the 
subservience of the moral to the ceremonial elements in religion. 
The people were for the most part sedulous in their devotion to the 
rites of worship, while they omitted the “weightier matters of the 
law”’—the moral duties which God required first of all. It was this 
that called forth the indignant outbursts found in Amos 5: 21-27; 
Isa. 1:10-17, and similar passages. Not that the ceremonial was 
without significance. Sacrifice was an essential part of ancient 
religion. It represented the mystical side, through which the worshiper 
approached the living God, and maintained his relation of intimate 
fellowship with Him. But to prophetic spirits this was worthless 
without its natural fruits in moral conduct. As we have observed, 
the “Book of the Covenant”’ pays relatively little attention to the 


s Thus Marti represents Jeremiah as having looked upon the new phase 
inaugurated by Deuteronomy as ‘‘a hindrance to the true knowledge and worship of 
God, not an advance toward the nearer fulfilment of the prophetic ideal” (Gesch. 
der Isr. Rel., p. 196). 
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ceremonial. It prescribes but a few simple rules regarding the 
observance of the Sabbath and the three festal days on which the 
early Hebrews appeared before their God. The code of Deuteronomy 
represents a more fully developed ritual. But here too the moral 
side predominates. Even the radical changes which this code inaugu- 
rates in worship are dictated chiefly by considerations of morality. It 
was only when the continuity of Israel’s history was broken by the 
Exile that the ritual element came into full prominence in the Law. 
Israel had lost all but its faith. To conserve that, Ezekiel and his 
coadjutors felt themselves called to build up the people as no longer 
a kingdom, but a community of worshiping servants of Jehovah. To 
this end, the ordinances of worship must be carefully regulated and 
prescribed. The first steps in this direction were taken by Ezekiel 
himself in his epoch-making vision of the New Jerusalem (chaps. 
40-48). The original draft here drawn up was further elaborated 
in the “Law of Holiness” (Lev., chaps. 17-26), and still further in 
the Priestly Code, where the whole details of correct ritual are laid 
down with a completeness which leaves no loophole of escape, and 
enjoined with all the sanctity that comes from the express command 
of Jehovah himself. 

To characterize this new and extraordinary development of the 
religious spirit in Israel as nothing but “a hindrance to the true 
knowledge and worship of God”’ seems to indicate a certain lack of real 
sympathy with the inner movement of religion. As we have seen, the 
ceremonial element stands for an essential part of early religion— 
what the ordinary worshiper indeed would have regarded as its most 
vital side—the direct approach of the worshiper to his God. And 
what Ezekiel and his priestly successors aimed at was the legitimate 
development of this side. In their work we have to deal with no 
arbitrary constructions on a novel basis, but simply with an expansion 
of the older forms of worship to meet the changed conditions of the 
time. In many of its elements the Priestly Code is, no doubt, but a 
reproduction of the time-honored usages of Solomon’s Temple, though 
certain other elements must be regarded as adaptations to the new 
order. But the authors of the Law appear to have been guided 
throughout by the true priestly ideal of making the worship of the 
restored community more worthy of the transcendent majesty and 
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holiness of God, as well as a more adequate response to the people’s 
quickened consciousness of sin. Thus Paul was able to recognize in 
the Law a paedagogus, or slave-attendant, to bring men to the school 
of Christ. But it was not merely in this negative sense that the Law 
led forward to Christ. Though it was now concerned primarily with 
the ceremonial rites of worship, the moral element was by no means 
overlooked. The father of legalism, Ezekiel, was likewise the 
purest exponent among the prophets of the doctrine of personal 
responsibility, and of the “new heart and spirit’’ which God is to give 
his people, that they may worship him in spirit and in truth. The 
“Law of Holiness” supplements its ritual ordinances by a moral 
code of singular loftiness and purity, based on the principle which 
Jesus Christ gave forth as summing up the whole duty of man to 
man: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. 19:18). And 
though the Priestly Code is occupied almost exclusively with details 
of worship, yet it appears never to have been intended to stand alone, 
but was bound up with the earlier codes of the “‘Covenant,’”’ Deuter- 
onomy, and the “Law of Holiness.” There resulted, no doubt, a 
compromise, which failed to satisfy logical minds, or bold religious 
geniuses like Paul. But it saved the Law from being the purely 
ceremonial prison-house it seems. ‘To the pure in heart, who served 
their God with sincerity, the Law was so far from being a burden 
“unable to be borne” that they could sing of it as their chief delight. 
The later psalms are full of this joy. The good man’s “delight is in 
the law of the Lord” (Ps. 1:2). ‘“ More to be desired are they than gold, 
yea than much fine gold, sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb” 
(Ps. 19:10). ‘“O how love I thy law! it is my meditation all the day” 
(Ps. 119:97).° In the keeping of the Law the good man found his 
true liberty: “I will walk at liberty; for I have sought thy precepts”’ 
(Ps. 119:45). 

Thus even in its completest form the Law had not the effect of 
dealing the death-blow to spiritual religion. The efflorescence of 
legalism is, no doubt, coincident with the waning of prophecy. But 


6 This delight in the Law has occasioned astonishment to scholars like Smend and 
Marti, who regard the Law as essentially “‘bondage,” and can only explain these 
outbursts of joy as “contradictions in Judaism” (cf. Smend, Alitest. R. Gesch., p. 3433 
Marti, Gesch. der Isr. Rel., pp. 285 f.).Wellhausen sees far more deeply into the heart 
of Jewish piety (cf. Isr. u. Jiid. Gesch. pp. 205 f.). 
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perhaps other influences had more to do with the latter result than the 
oppressive bondage of the Law. Prophecy appeared always as the 
outcome of certain conditions such as the emergence of some great 
crisis in national affairs, the inner meaning of which it was the prophet’s 
task to interpret. With the disappearance of the old forms of national 
life, spiritual religion assumed new modes of expression. If prophecy 
waned, religious poetry burst forth with a glory the brightest ages of 
the past had never witnessed. Nor does the Law appear to have been 
in any way hostile to these free movements of the spirit. It was indeed 
those who gloried most in the Law who made the boldest flights to 
heavenly planes. 

To Christian scholars who have learned in the school of St. Paul, 
it is natural to characterize the Law, as it has become stereotyped by 
rabbinic teachers, as a bondage intolerable to the spirit. But the 
actual testimony of those who have lived under the Law is to the con- 
trary effect. ‘We have the testimony of a literature extending over 
about twenty-five centuries, and including all sorts and conditions of 
men, scholars, poets, mystics, lawyers, casuists, schoolmen, tradesmen, 
workmen, women, simpletons, who all, from the auchor of the 119th 
Psalm to the last pre-Mendelssohnian writer—with a small exception 
which does not even deserve the name of a vanishing minority—give 
unanimous evidence in favor of this Law, and of the bliss and happi- 
ness of living and dying under it . . . . For, as Maimonides points 
out, the laws of the Torah are not meant as an infliction upon mankind 
but as “mercy, loving-kindness, and peace.’’? 

And yet the “great pathologist of Judaism” was right. The 
Law had a true part to play in the history of Revelation. It conserved 
the fruits of the prophets’ preaching, and kept enshrined amid all the 
perils of the period the two spiritual principles on which “hang all 
the Law and the prophets”’ (Matt. 22:40, etc.). But it was always 
an imperfect expression of these principles. Its moral code remained 
conditioned by the social conditions of Israel, and could not therefore 
be accepted as the complete law of conduct by any nation that had 
not grown up with Israel’s growth. The ceremonial law equally 
pointed to something better, of which its rites were but the temporary 
symbols. Thus the Law contained within itself the potency of a 

7 Schechter, Studies in Judaism, pp. 2096 f. 
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higher life. The most devoted sons of the Law, such as the “rich 
young ruler” and Saul of Tarsus, who had “kept all these things from 
their youth up,” felt they still lacked something, the loss of which 
brought them almost to despair. And when the “fulfilment”? came 
in Jesus Christ, the Law had to yield. No doubt, the early disciples 
could walk with freedom within the old domains of the Law. But 
when the new religion passed from Jewish soil on its march to the 
conquest of the world, it had to find a wider horizon. To impose 
the Jewish law on the Christian religion would, as the great apostle of 
freedom so clearly perceived, narrow it down to a mere Jewish sect. 
And in refusing to enter into the higher freedom of Christ, Judaism 
condemned itself to perpetual sectarianism. ‘Till this time the Law 
had been a real expression of the religious spirit, and had kept pace 
with the advance of that spirit. But now it became stereotyped. 
And though it continues to afford a measure of freedom and delight 
to the “children of the Law,” it could never be other than slavery 
to those born without the Jewish pale. Nor does it really satisfy the 
highest aspirations of the children themselves. ‘There may be room 
within the circle of the Law for scholars and rabbis and common- 
place moralists. But, as Montefiore has candidly acknowledged, there 
is no longer a place in Judaism for the spiritual genius. “Such minds as 
Philo, Maimonides, Spinoza, receive their inspiration from the foreig- 
ner, and the greatest of them all emancipates himself from Judaism 
and the law even more thoroughly than St. Paul.’’® There can be 
no more convincing evidence that the Law of Israel had at last suc- 
cumbed to the danger of holding to the letter when the spirit has 
fled. In refusing to give expression to the upward movement of the 
spirit, the Law became a mere outward husk, in which there is no 
seed of growth. The spirit of freedom now lives and moves and has 
its being within the new spiritual organism which, in “fulfilling” 
the Law, likewise emancipated itself from its bondage. 


8 Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, p. 545. 
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THE CONVERSION AND EARLY MINISTRY OF PAUL! 
ACTS 9: 1-31; 11: 25-30; 13: 1—14: 28; GAL. 1: 15-24 
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_ The apostle Paul, unquestionably the greatest figure of the 
Apostolic Age, was a Jew of the Dispersion, whose home was at Tarsus 
of Cilicia (Acts 9:11; 11:25; 21:39; 22:3). He grew up in this 
university town famous for its Greek learning. His father was a 
Roman citizen, and he inherited this citizenship; but in religion he 
was brought up strictly as a Jew, and so continued until his con- 
version to Christianity in the year 34 A. D. (or thereabout), at the age 
of thirty (more or less). He probably received his early training in 
the synagogue at Tarsus, as a Jewish boy naturally would. It is 
not likely that he attended the gentile schools, or that in any other 
way he became versed in Greek philosophy or literature. He learned 
the trade of making the hair cloth which was customarily used for 
tents and similar purposes. It is difficult to tell the financial status 
of his parents, but the facts seem to suggest that they were not wealthy, 
for he learned his trade, and during his missionary journeys he was 
dependent for his support upon what he could himself earn, together 
with such contributions as could be made to him by his churches. 
He went to Jerusalem at some time in his youth, perhaps at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen, and received the regular rabbinical training, 
becoming (as we may infer) a duly trained rabbi of Judaism. 

We lack information as to his career between the time when he 
became a rabbi and the time when he appears in connection with the 
death of Stephen. It is probable that during this interval he was work- 
ing as a rabbi at Tarsus, or in some other place outside of Palestine. 
He was not in Palestine during the public ministry of Jesus, arriving 
there the second time only after that ministry had closed. When in 
Acts, chap. 7, we see Paul (Saul) standing by while Stephen is 
stoned he is a young man of about thirty years (Acts 7:58), a Pharisee 
as he describes himself (Acts 23:6; 26:5; Phil. 3:5), and actively 


«This study covers the period included in the International Sunday School 
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engaged in the persecution of the Christians (Acts 8:3; 22:4; 26:11; 
I Cor. 15:9; Gal. 1:13, 23; Phil. 3:6). 

This attitude of Paul toward the disciples of Jesus was in direct 
pursuance of what he regarded as his duty. He believed fully in the 
Jewish faith, and would defend it strenuously against its opponents. 
It would seem that, coming into Palestine while the first Christians 
were multiplying at Jerusalem and increasing their hold upon the 
people, the rabbi Paul adopted the attitude which the Pharisees as a 
class had assumed toward the Christians. Without having opportunity 
to know Jesus, or to consider intelligently and deliberately the gospel 
teaching, he entered vigorously into the Pharisaic campaign against 
them. As he was a Pharisee of the Pharisees he easily became a 
persecutor of the persecutors. He approved the execution of Stephen, 
and took part in the imprisonment of many other Christians. The 
zeal which had marked the Pharisaic persecution of Jesus during his 
‘ministry later manifested itself in the persecution which Paul associated 
himself with against the followers of Jesus, and Paul for a time stood 
forth as the leader of this persecution. 


HIS CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY 


However, his career as a persecutor of the Christians did not long 
continue. As he approached the city of Damascus for the purpose of 
arresting there any Christians whom he might find (Acts 9:2), he 
passed through a sudden and remarkable experience which carried 
him over from Judaism into Christianity. The book of Acts furnishes 
three accounts of this experience (Acts 9:1-19; 22:3-16; 26:2~-18), 
and Paul himself writes of it in his letter to the Galatians (1:13~-16). 
With regard to the external accompaniments of the experience the 
Acts narratives are in some uncertainty, while Paul’s own narrative 
says nothing about them. The essential thing in the experience was 
the conviction at which Paul arrived that Jesus, whose disciples 
these Christians were, was in fact the long-promised Messiah. This 
being the case it was at once clear that he must accept him as such, 
and must work for him instead of against him. Included in the 
experience as a necessary corollary of it Paul saw that his work as a 
believer in the Messiah would be to proclaim Jesus ard his gospel to 
the gentile world. 
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This immediate and complete change in Paul from a persecutor 
to an adherent of Christianity is not wholly unintelligible; the psycho- 
logical process can be at least in part discovered. Paul does not 
give evidence of a conscious wavering toward Christianity, away from 
Pharisaism, over a prolonged period; he seems rather to have given 
an unquestioning, almost fanatical, support to Judaism against Chris- 
tianity. His conversion came to him as a surprise and as a reversal of 
conscious purposes. At the same time, subconscious preparation for 
the change had been going on within him. He was in fact greatly 
disappointed and disheartened at Judaism in that it did not furnish 
him spiritual rest and satisfaction. He has given an intensely vivid 
description of his spiritual unrest in the Epistle to the Romans (chap. 
7). He was therefore in a position to welcome another belief which 
could bring him the rest and satisfaction which he sought. Further, 
he was a man profoundly moral and religious, living according to the 
best light that he had, loyal to truth and certain to weigh new light. 
Also, the brutal bloodshed and persecution into which his Pharisaic 
zeal had drawn him must have been repugnant to his humane feelings; 
he was a man of sympathy, highly sensitive, and thoughtful for others. 
These qualities inhim might beoverridden for a time in a blind determi- 
nation to defend the faith of the Fathers, but later they must surely 
assert themselves against such action. Also, it is reasonable to think 
that the faith, courage, forgiveness, and even joy in suffering which 
the Christians manifested under persecution would have a deep effect 
‘ upon him. Finally, he must have gained essential knowledge of the 
j Christian teachings from Stephen’s words, and from the Christians 

with whom as persecutor he came in contact; so that the Christian 
ideas and faith gradually established themselves in his mind and 
feeling, taking possession of him and driving out his Pharisaism. 
That the change came suddenly into his consciousness was due to the 
type of man he was—one full of intensity, activity, ardor, and subject 
to catastrophic experience. 


HIS PREACHING IN SYRIA AND CILICIA 


Paul’s first work as a preacher of the gospel was at Damascus 
where he had been converted. He at once began to proclaim the 
messiahship of Jesus, and to seek to win other Jews to the same faith 
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(Acts 9:20-22). This aroused the hostility of the Damascus Jews, 
and Paul found it necessary for a time to withdraw from Damascus 
(Acts. 9:23-25). He went into Arabia, and returned to preach again 
in the same city (Gal. 1:17). But his Jewish enemies made this 
impracticable for him, threatening his life, so he departed from 
Damascus (II Cor. 11: 31-33). 

He then went to Jersualem. This visit was not for the purpose 
of entering upon a general ministry, but to confer with Peter (Gal. 
1:18). The visit lasted for fifteen days. He does not tell us what 
he wished of Peter. Perhaps, since Paul now considered himself 
set apart to preach the gospel to the gentiles, he wished to have an 
understanding with the leading apostles at Jersualem in order that 
the work which he did might be joined with the Palestinian Christian 
movement. It has often been conjectured, and the surmise seems 
probable, that Paul also wished to learn from Peter the chief things 
Jesus had said and done during his public ministry. 

Having accomplished his purpose at Jerusalem, Paul went back 
to Tarsus, his home city (Gal. 1:18-21; Acts 9: 28-30 is perhaps less 
exact in some respects). We are not told of Paul’s activities during 
the next several years. It seems quite clear, however, that he con- 
tinued the preaching of Jesus as Messiah and the spread of the gospel 
in the province of Syria-Cilicia (Gal. 1:21). Paul was certainly not 
one who would choose inaction. As he had begun at once in Damas- 
cus to preach, so he quite surely continued to preach during these 
early years of his Christian career. There is evidence also that his 
work in Syria-Cilicia was largely successful, for later we read (Acts 
15:41) of churches in this province (unquestionably of his own found- 
ing; cf. Rom. 15:18-20) which Paul visited and strengthened. They 
were the churches which he succeeded in establishing during the years 
before he was called to Antioch. 


HIS RELATION TO THE ANTIOCH CHURCH 


Eight or ten years after his conversion, and following this long 
period of active Christian ministry, Paul located himself at the city of 
Antioch, as one of the chief workers in that important church—second 
in importance only to the church at Jerusalem. The Book of Acts 
reports that this invitation came to him through Barnabas, who had 
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known of Paul’s conversion and was a personal friend of his (Acts 
11:22-26; 9:27). Barnabas, being sent from Jerusalem to witness 
and promote the growth of Christianity in Antioch, thought of Paul 
as the best man to promote this remarkable growth. According to 
the Acts, therefore, Paul came to the Antioch church about the year 43 
A. D., and for two or three years continued resident there as a minister 
of the gospel. He seems to have regarded Antioch as the center of his 
activities, even after he began his missionary journeys which required 
most of his time to be spent elsewhere. 

It may be that if we knew all the facts concerning Paul’s early 
relation to the Antioch church, it would appear that he had more to 
do with the beginnings of it than is generally supposed. Paul gives us 
to understand (Gal. 1:21) that Syria-Cilicia was the field of his 
activity after leaving Damascus. Antioch was the capital city of this 
Roman province. One of the chief methods of Paul’s ministry was 
to work in the great cities, whence the Christianity he introduced would 
radiate rapidly and widely. It would not be strange if Paul had been 
instrumental, even largely instrumental, for setting in motion at 
Antioch the preaching of a gentile Christianity, because he considered 
this his especial mission and Antioch was the capital city of the district 
in which his evangelization during these several years was carried on. 
If he had been connected from the first with the planting and growth 
of the Antioch church, his permanent residence there for a few years, 
and later his repeated return to the city as a kind of headquarters 
during his missionary journeys, would be well explained. 


THE FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


When the church at Antioch had grown large and strong, in part 
or chiefly through the activities of Paul there, a plan was made for the 
extension of Christianity westward by the sending of missionaries 
from Antioch to Cyprus (Acts 13:1-5). Barnabas, whose home was 
in Cyprus, and Paul, the two men of greatest prominence in the Antioch 
church, were obviously the ones to undertake this mission. The 
young Jewish Christian from Jerusalem, Mark, a cousin of Barnabas, 
accompanied them (Acts 13:5; Col. 4:10). They went through 
the island of Cyprus preachiag in the Jewish synagogues and making 
converts to the gospel. Little is told of their work until they reached 
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Paphos, at the end of their journey through Cyprus. Here the pro- 
consul, Sergius Paulus, a Roman official, was attracted by the gospel 
and asked Barnabas and Paul to instruct him concerning it (Acts 13: 
6-12). He became a Christian, though nothing further is known 
regarding him. The Acts regards it as a notable fact that a Roman 
official of such high standing and influence should have become inter- 
ested in, even an adherent of, the gospel. | 

After Cyprus had been evangelized, the question arose whether 
the party should return to Antioch or should go forward into new 
territory. Probably no more extended tour than Cyprus had been 
contemplated by Barnabas and Mark when they set out at first. 
Paul may have secretly cherished the plan of going beyond Cyprus 
into south central Asia Minor. The time having come to proceed 
or to return, Paul urged that they proceed. The party went there- 
fore across to the Asian coast (Acts 13:13), but Mark thought it not 
wise for him to spend the longer time or to engage in the more difficult 
undertaking of this new expedition, and so returned to Jerusalem 
(Acts 13:13; 15:38). 

Barnabas however went forward with Paul. They made their 
way to the interior, visiting the cities on the great Roman road through 
the southern portion of the province of Galatia. First at Antioch, then 
at Iconium, then at Lystra, and finally at Derbe, the Christian mis- 
sionaries preached the gospel, secured converts, and established 
churches. Their method was to go first into the synagogues and make 
converts of as many Jews as possible. Then, when the Jews would 
no longer hear them and became hostile to their message, they worked 
among the gentiles. The gentile converts were largely in the majority. 
Finally, when they were driven out of each city in turn by their 
Jewish enemies, who aroused the populace against them, they moved 
on through the district until they reached the eastern edge of the 
province. 

Instead of returning to Antioch through the Cilician Gates and 
overland by the great Roman highway through Cilicia and Syria, 
Paul and Barnabas chose to return through the cities where they had 
worked, to encourage the new converts and to establish more firmly 
the churches they had started. This they did and after passing 
westward through the district, they went again to the southern seaport, 
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preaching the gospel at Attalia. From there they sailed back to 
Antioch, having completed their first missionary journey. 

The church at Antioch welcomed with rejoicing the news of the 
splendid work that had been done, and of the new churches which had 
been founded. One thing above all others had become clear on this 
journey, namely, that the gospel needed to be given to the gentiles 
without Judaism. It became clear that the gospel was a spiritual 
and independent religion, complete without Jewish rites and cere- 
monies, and would be accepted by the gentiles only when free from 
Judaism. This great truth, which was the peculiar feature of gentile 
Christianity, became gradually clear to the first generation of Chris- 
tians, chiefly through the actual experience of preaching the gospel 
among the gentiles. 


Exploration and Discoverp 


THE NESTORIAN TABLET 


For centuries the western world has been more or less vaguely conscious 
that there existed in Northern China a stone tablet erected by Syrian 
Christians of the Nestorian persuasion who introduced Christianity there 
more than a thousand years ago. This tablet was discovered by Chinese 
laborers as long ago as 1625, at Sian-fu (Si-ngan fu) in Shensi. It was 
regarded with interest by the Chinese, and seems to have been set up by 
them, near the west gate of Sian-fu, in the grounds of an old Buddha 
temple. Efforts to protect the stone have at various times been made, but 
without resulting in the erection of any permanent shelter over it. (See 
frontispiece) Its long inscription in Chinese and Syriac has more than once 
been copied and translated. It relates the coming to China of Olopun, in the 
time of the emperor Taitsung, A. D. 635; his admission to the country, the 
translation into Chinese of the sacred books which he brought, and the pro- 
pagation of the Illustrious Religion (Christianity), by the emperor’s per- 
mission, throughout his realm. After recounting the history of the mission 
for nearly one hundred and fifty years (A. D. 635-781), the tablet records 
the conspicuous favors conferred upon the church by a certain high official 
under the emperor Suhtsung, and how ‘‘the white-clad members of the 
Illustrious Congregation now considering these men, have desired to en- 
grave a broad tablet, in order to set forth a eulogy of their magnanimous 
deeds.”? An ode follows, and the date, in the second year of Kienchung, 
of the Tang Dynasty, A. D. 781. The Syriac inscription also gives the date 
as “the year of the Greeks 1092,” a characteristically Syriac way of dating 
by the era of Seleucus, 312 B.c. Marco Polo, it will be remembered, 
visiting China at a later date, found Christian churches of this Syriac type, 
and when the Catholics entered China in 1292 they encountered the Nes- 
torians. But in the vicissitudes of later times these Syro-Chinese Christians 
seem to have lost their individuality and disappeared in the surrounding 
religious communities. 

The past year has witnessed a notable event in the history of this famous 
and historic tablet, for through the efforts of Mr. Frits von Holm, M. R. A.S., 
formerly of the Danish army, and now of Columbia University, a: faith- 

t The translation is that of Dr. A. Wylie, published in S. W. Williams, The Middle 
Kingdom, pp. 277-85, and in the Open Court, January 1909, p. 41. 
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ful copy of it in marble has been brought to this country and placed in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. Von Holm presented to the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, at Copenhagen, in August last, a report 
of his expedition, which is reproduced, along with kindred material, in the 
Open Court, January, 1909. Impressed with the importance of the tablet, 
von Holm, after securing the necessary funds in London and New York, 
made his way in 1907 to China, arriving in Sian-fu on June ro, and easily 
found the stone, in the grounds of the Buddha temple just outside the city. 
The monument is a marble slab, ten feet high and weighing two tons. 
Von Holm soon found that to purchase the stone and remove it was imprac- 
ticable, on account of local prejudice. He therefore arranged to have an 
exact copy of it made, in similar material, by local stone-cutters, and this 
was done. For the absolute precision of this replica, von Holm vouches 
in the strongest terms. Upon its completion, it was conveyed in a stout 
cart to Chengshow, in the neighboring province of Honan, and thence it 
was taken by rail to Hankow, on the Yangtse. After vexatious customs 
delays there, it was at length, through the good offices of Sir Robert Hart, 
released and removed by boat to Shanghai, whence it was shipped in 
February, 1908, to New York, to be deposited in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Students of Christian history, especially of the history of missions and of 
the history of Syrian Christianity, will keenly appreciate the efforts of 
von Holm and Sir Purdon Clarke in securing this notable object for an 
American museum. 

Not the least result of von Holm’s Sian-fu expedition is the removal 
of the original stone from its exposed situation on the temple farm, to the 
‘‘Peilin,” or Forest of Tablets, within the city. The local authorities were 
doubtless moved by von Holm’s interest in the monument to take this 
praiseworthy although somewhat tardy step for its preservation. The 
original Nestorian Tablet is therefore no longer left in neglect and exposure 
in the fields outside the city, but now stands in relative security, among 
numbers of other ancient tablets within the walls of the Peilin at Sian-fu. 

The opening lines of the inscription on the Tablet, or Chingchiaopei, 
are of remarkable interest, and in some ways recall, in spite of their diffuse 
Chinese style, the beginning of the Apology of Aristides (A. p. 138-61), 
a work preserved only in Syriac, it will be remembered. 


Behold the unchangeably true and invisible, who existed through all eternity 
without origin; the far-seeing perfect intelligence, whose mysterious existence is 
everlasting; operating on primordial substance he created the universe, being 
more excellent than all holy intelligences, inasmuch as he is the source of all that 
is honorable. This is our eternal true lord God, triune and mysterious in sub- 
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stance. He appointed the cross as the means for determining the four cardinal 
points; he moved the original spirit, and produced the two principles of nature; 
the somber void was changed, and heaven and earth were opened out; the sun 
and moon revolved and day and night commenced; having perfected all inferior 
objects he then made the first man; upon him he bestowed ‘an excellent disposi- 
tion, giving him in charge the government of all created beings; man, acting out 
the original principles of his nature, was pure and unostentatious; his unsullied 
and expansive mind was free from the least inordinate desire until Satan intro- 
duced the seeds of falsehood, to deteriorate his purity of principle; the opening 
thus commenced in his virtue gradually enlarged, and by this crevice in his nature 
was obscured and rendered vicious; hence three hundred and sixty-five sects 
followed each other in continuous track, inventing every species of doctrinal 
complexity; while some pointed to material objects as the source of their faith, 
others reduced all to vacancy, even to the annihilation of the two primeval prin- 
ciples; some sought to call down blessings by prayers and supplications, while 
others by an assumption of excellence held themselves up as superior to their 
fellows;? their intellects and thoughts continually wavering, their minds and 
affections incessantly on the move, they never obtained their vast desires, but 
being exhausted and distressed they revolved in their own heated atmosphere, 
till by an accumulation of obscurity they lost their path, and after long groping 
in darkness they were unable to return. Thereupon our Trinity being divided 
in nature, the illustrious and honorable Messiah, veiling his true dignity, appeared 
in the world as a man; angelic powers promulgated the glad tidings, a virgin 
gave birth to the Holy One in Syria; a bright star announced the felicitous event, 
and Persians observing the splendor came to present tribute; the ancient dis- 
pensation as declared by the twenty-four holy men,3 was then fulfilled; and he 
laid down great principles for the government of families and kingdoms; he 
established the new religion of the silent operation of the pure spirit of the Triune, 
he rendered virtue subservient to direct faith, he fixed the extent of the eight 
boundaries, thus completing the truth and freeing it from dross; he opened the 
gate of the three constant principles, introducing life and destroying death; he 
suspended the bright sun to invade the chambers of darkness, and the falsehoods 
of the devil were thereupon defeated; he set in motion the vessel of mercy by 
which to ascend to the bright mansions, whereupon rational beings were then 
released; having thus completed the manifestation of his power, in clear day he 
ascended to his true station. ‘Twenty-seven sacred books have been left, which 
disseminate intelligence by unfolding the original transforming principles. By 
the rule for admission it is the custom to apply the water of baptism, to wash 
away all superficial show and to cleanse and purify the neophytes. As a seal, 


2 The Gnostics are, perhaps, meant. 


3 The Jewish division of the Old Testament into twenty-four books was well known 
to the Christian fathers (Jerome, Victorinus) and suggested to Victorinus the four and 
twenty elders of Rev. 4. 
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they hold the cross, whose influence is reflected in every direction, uniting all 
without distinction. As they strike the wood the fame of their benevolence is 
diffused abroad; worshiping toward the east, they hasten on the way to life and 
glory; they preserve the beard to symbolize their outward actions, they shave the 
crown to indicate thé absence of inward affections; they do not keep slaves, but 
put noble and mean all on an equality; they do not amass wealth, but cast all 
their property into the common stock; they fast in order to perfect themselves 
by self-inspection; they submit to restraints, in order to strengthen themselves by 
silent watchfulness; seven times a day they have worship and praise for the benefit 
of the living and the dead; once in seven days they sacrifice, to cleanse the heart 
and return to purity.¢ 


Brief as it is, this extraordinary preface comprises theology, cosmogony, 
the incarnation, Christology, scripture, and a practical manual of Christian 
usage. The mention of twenty-seven sacred books is difficult, for the 
Syrian churches ordinarily accepted but twenty-two of our New Testament 
books. The Nestorians of East Syria were particularly slow to accept the 
four disputed general epistles and Revelation, nor did these ever find their 
way into the Peshitto version. That they were recognized by the Nes- 
torians in China in the seventh and eighth centuries is a point to be taken 
account of by students of the Syrian canon. On the whole this preface, 
despite its obscurities and obvious literary defects, must be reckoned a 
remarkable compendium of Christian doctrine and practice in its day. It 
seems filled with echoes of the apologists, and exhibits reminiscences of 
Aristides, Tatian, and the Epistle to Diognetus which can hardly be 
mere coincidences. A thoroughgoing comparison of this preface with the 
apologetic literature would probably yield valuable results. 

EpGAR J. GOODSPEED 

THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


4 Wylie’s translation as above. 
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Book Reviews 


Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastincs, with the co- 
operation of JoHN A. SELBIE, and with the assistance of JoHN 
C. LAMBERT and of SHAILER MATHEWS. New York: Scribnerts, 
1909. Pp. xvit+g92. $5.00. 

A Standard Bible Dictionary. Edited by MELANCTHON W. JACoBUs, 
Epwarp E. Noursr, and ANDREW C. ZENos. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1909. Pp. xxiv-+920. $6.00. 

The public has long waited for a concise and reliable Bible dictionary 
at a moderate price, based upon the principles and incorporating the results 
of modern scholarship. Two such works now present their claims for 
consideration. Comparisons are odious, but none the less inevitable. 

Both dictionaries pride themselves on being ‘‘modern” in spirit and 
method and both make their appeal primarily to the general public rather 
than to ministers and scholars. Both likewise for the first time attach 
the name of its author to every article. The Hastings volume presents 
much the larger amount of subject-matter. This advantage is due not only 
to its larger number of pages, but also to the smaller size of type it employs 
—a type so small as to constitute a serious objection in a popular book. 
On the other hand, the Standard volume presents three hundred excellent 
illustrations and eleven colored maps; while Hastings offers only four 
maps and no illustrations—a decided weakness. Again, there is a marked 
difference in the number of contributors, Hastings having one hundred 
and five, but the Standard only thirty-six. Not only so, but the bulk of 
the latter volume is written by the three editors themselves. This has its 
advantage, in that it secures greater uniformity in the spirit and content of 
the articles; but likewise its disadvantage, in that it makes the chief writers 
responsible for too large a portion of the field of biblical interpretation, so 
that they cannot speak as first-hand authorities. It is interesting to note 
that only eight writers are contributors to both dictionaries. The number 
of comparatively unknown names in the long list of Hastings is surprising 
and encouraging, for it reveals a wider and more intelligent interest in 
biblical study than might otherwise be supposed. The character of their 
work is for the most part distinctly high and suffers little, if any, by com- 
parison with that of the better known scholars. The general point of view 
is the same in both dictionaries. The attitude of the Hastings volume is 
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thus formulated: ‘“‘It is abreast of the average scholarship of its day. 
There are many reasons why a dictionary of the Bible should not take up 
an extreme position on either side.” The Standard’s platform runs thus: 
“The critical position to which such a dictionary is necessarily committed 
must be one of acceptance of the proved facts of modern scholarship, of 
open-mindedness toward its still-debated problems, and of conservation of 
the fundamental truths of the Christianity proclaimed and established in the 
message and mission of Jesus Christ.’”” The apportionment of the space 
among the subjects, a very difficult task, is for the most part admirable in 
both volumes. One wonders, however, why the Standard makes “Palestine” 
its most conspicuous article, giving it fifty-eight columns, whereas ‘Jesus 
Christ” has only thirty-five, ‘‘ Prophecy” is limited to eight, and “‘God” to 
six. ‘Jerusalem,’ too, receives twenty-one columns as over against thirteen 
for the larger and more important theme, ‘‘History of Israel.” We are 
nevertheless glad to have two such excellent articles on Palestine and its 
capital by Professors Guthe and Paton, each a well-known authority on 
his topic. 

In the Standard Dictionary the Old Testament work is done chiefly 
by Professors A. C. Zenos, E. E. Nourse, A. S. Carrier, G. B. Gray, Eduard 
Konig, J. F. McCurdy, S. R. Driver, and W. Nowack. To the last named 
belong the articles on archaeological subjects, and they constitute one of 
the strongest features of the work. No better hand than that of Driver 
could have been selected to do ‘“‘Aramaic Language,” ‘‘ Jeremiah,” and 
“‘Chronicles” for a work of this character. McCurdy is responsible for 
“History of Israel,” ‘‘Semitic Religion,” and all larger themes pertaining 
to Assyria and Babylonia. His well-known caution and learning find 
fitting expression in these fields where he is so pre-eminently at home. 
Questions of introduction are treated chiefly by E. E. Nourse and A. C. 
Zenos, who follow the lead of such scholars as Driver, Kénig, A. B. David- 
son, and Geo. Adam Smith. The weakest feature in the treatment of 
the old Testament is probably found in the theological articles. Here the 
historical and comparative method and spirit do not find free play, nor 
is the amount of space assigned to these themes adequate to their prime 
significance. Sanity, however, prevails throughout this part of the work 
and the teacher who follows the guidance of these leaders will certainly 
find himself following in the footsteps of a large number of highly esteemed 
scholars. A valuable feature in connection with the more important 
articles is the citation of the most significant books upon the subject in 
hand. But why refer to so many German books in a popular Bible 
dictionary ? 
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References to literature are almost wholly lacking in the Hasting’s Diction- 
ary. Pressure upon space crowded them out. Compression has had its perfect 
work here; fulness, compactness, and solidity are stamped upon every page. 
The very appearance of the book with its closely crowded columns warns 
one that the reading of it will be a serious enterprise. The most extensive 
and comprehensive Old Testament article, that on the History of Israel, 
forty-nine columns long, is written by Professor G. A. Barton of Bryn Mawr, 
well known to readers of the Biblical World. The historical articles dealing 
with the lesser nations surrounding Israel are also assigned to him. Assyrian 
and Babylonian history and topics connected therewith are done chiefly 
by C. H. W. Johns, of Cambridge, one of the best English Assyriologists. 
A valuable article on the Greek Versions of the Old Testament is contrib- 
uted by F. G. Kenyon, of the British Museum, and the related subject ‘‘ Text 
and Versions of the Old Testament” is well done by G. B. Gray, of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. He also does the two important articles on Isaiah 
and Psalms. Archaeological matters are handled principally by A. R. S. 
Kennedy, of Edinburgh. Palestinian geography is cared for chiefly by 
R. A. Stewart Macalister, field director of the Palestine Exporation Fund’s 
activities. F. L. Griffith is responsible for Egypt and its interests. Proph- 
ecy is given a fourteen-column treatment by W. T. Davison. The article 
on Moses is written by A. H. McNeile, best known by his introduction to 
Ecclesiastes, the article upon which he also writes. E. A. Edghill, author 
of a recent book on the Evidential Value of Prophecy, has prepared the 
article on the Hexateuch. These names are representative of the char- 
acter of the Old Testament contributors to this volume and are in them- 
selves a guarantee of good, reliable work. For the most part they represent 
a critical and historical attitude somewhat in advance of that taken by the 
editors and contributors on the Standard’s list. But the difference between 
the two is surprisingly slight. Both sets of writers have kept well in mind 
the needs and capacities of the people for whom these volumes are intended 
and have adapted themselves admirably to the situation. 

In the New Testament field the two volumes when compared show 
characteristics similar to those already observed. The editor-in-chief 
of the Standard has written nearly all the articles on introduction, while 
the general subjects of history and interpretation have been cared for by 
his associates. A few items of importance have been intrusted to outsiders. 
“Jesus Christ” and “ Paul” are written by Denney, of Glasgow, ‘‘ Miracles” 
is by Sanday, of Oxford, ‘‘New Testament Canon” by von Dobschiitz, of 
Strassburg, and “‘Sermon on the Mount” by Ropes, of Harvard. On the 
more distinctly theological subjects Mackenzie of Hartford is the principal 
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contributor. The Hastings has called into service a larger number of 
writers, but many of them are little known especially to American readers. 
Asa rule, however, they have performed their assigned tasks creditably. The 
conservative character of the theological work has been assured by having 
the chief articles written by the well-known Scotch apologist, Orr. 

Each dictionary includes some subjects that do not fall strictly within 
the limits of what is demanded in a popular work, but this broadening of 
the scope is helpful. Thumb writes briefly for the Standard upon ‘‘Hellen- 
istic and Biblical Greek.” In Hastings the topic receives broader and more 
popular handling in ‘Language of the New Testament” by J. H. Moulton, 
“Language of Christ,” by Gwilliam, and ‘“‘Papyrus and Ostraca,” by 
Deissmann. There is a short article on the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment by von Dobschiitz in the Standard, and a longer and more technical 
discussion by Kenyon in the Hastings. The latter also gives an inde- 
pendent treatment to several topics which the other dictionary entirely 
omits, or dismisses with a cross-reference. Some of these are “‘Genealogy 
of Jesus Christ,” ‘‘Josephus,” ‘‘Person of Christ,” ‘‘Exorcism,” ‘ Par- 
ousia.” To a less extent the Standard also has material peculiar to itself, 
for instance “Sermon on the Mount.” 

There seem to be some slight defects in matters of detail. It is usual to 
expect strict alphabetical arrangement in dictionary entries, and it would 
not be strange if some inconvenience resulted from the Hastings order: 
“¢John the Baptist,” John the Apostle,” “‘John, Gospel of,” “‘John, Epistles 
of.” A few typographical errors have escaped the proofreader. But on the 
whole each set of editors is to be congratulated upon the successful issue of 
their undertaking. In the domain of archaeology and history they have 
presented information well abreast of the times, but in showing the bearing 
of this upon theological and traditional opinions there is a very decided 
reserve. Perhaps no other course would have been compatible with the 
intention of meeting the needs of a variety of general readers. Within these 
limits the two books stand upon about the same level. The chief difference 
between them is in their relative bulks, the Standard containing only about 
two thirds as much printed matter as the Hastings. To some this may 
seem a disadvantage, while others may regard it a desirable feature. 

JoHN MERLIN Powis SMITH 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Pew Literature 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


DumMELow, J. R. A Commentary on the Holy Bible, by Various Writers. Complete 
in one volume, with general articles and maps. New York: Macmillan, rgo9. 
pp. cliiit10g2. $2.50. 

A commentary especially written to meet the wants of the ordinary Bible reader. 
The Editor has had the assistance of forty-two scholars in the preparation of the work, 
though no commentator’s name is attached to his especial work. Among these 
interpreters are the Americans E. L. Curtis, Kent, McFadyen, Paton, G. L. Robinson, 
F. K. Sanders, and J. H. Ropes, and such English scholars as Peake, W. T. Davison, 
W. J. Moulton, Wade, Adeney, Plummer, and Colonel Conder. The point of view is that 
of the historical school, but the application of the historical method is quite conservative 
and restrained. 


Box, G. H. A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. [Oxford 
Church Textbooks.] New York: E. S. Gorham, 1909, pp. v+143. $0.25. 
A convenient and concise summary of the main conclusions of biblical scholarship, 
and a booklet admirably suited to the needs of an intelligent layman. 


Marcorts, Max L. Micah. [The Holy Scriptures with Commentary.] Philadelphia: 

The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1908. Pp. 104. 

Significant as the first volume of a series of commentaries on the books of the Holy 
Scriptures by Jewish scholars. A new translation is presented, the text is analyzed and 
provided with topical headings and arranged in poetical form, and brief interpretative 
notes are subjoined. A series of eight more extended notes is attached at the end. 
Special use is made of the writings of the rabbinical expositors. The series is intended 
primarily for the general Jewish public; hence all technicalities are eliminated. Pro- 
fessor Margolis’ name is a guarantee of the high quality of the scholarship at the basis 
of this volume. But his attitude toward the textual and the historical criticism is 
unexpectedly timid. The text of Micah needs much correction, but receives little. 
The unity of the book is here maintained, though surrendered by practically all recent 
commentators. Such a simple and convenient commentary should find wide sale 
among the author’s coreligionists. 


Cook, S. A. The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Second Millennium B.c., in the 
Light of Archaeology and the Inscriptions. [Religions: Ancient and Modern.] 
London: Constable, 1908. Pp. 122. 


This handy and cheap summary by a competent authority should receive a hearty 
welcome. Here we learn something of the religion of the Canaanites dispossessed by 
Joshua and his successors. 


Greco, J. A. F. The Wisdom of Solomon. In the Revised Version, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cambridge: The University Press, 1909. Pp. lxi+192. 2s. 6d. 


Duncan, J. G. The Exploration of Egypt and the Old Testament. Chicago: F. H. 

Revell, 1909. Pp. 248. $1.50. 

A beautifully illustrated and popular summary of the results of modern explora- 
tions, excavation, and decipherment in Egypt, in so far as it affects Old Testament 
interpretation. The author’s attitude toward Old Testament criticism is very cautious, 
and he exhibits much dependence upon his teacher, Professor Petrie, though he does 
not follow him altogether blindly. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Bacon, B. W. The Beginnings of Gospel Story. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1909. Pp. 279. $2.25. 

This book is designed to be a popular yet rigorously critical commentary on Mark, 
with especial reference to an inquiry into its sources and structure. Professor Bacon 
concludes that our evangelist (R) has used the ancient common source of Matthew and 
Luke (Q), to embellish and supplement an earlier and simpler narrative, which, not 
from tradition only, but from its intrinsic characteristics, we may properly designate as 
Petrine (P). Mark was written in Rome, between 70 and 75 A.D. 


GREEN, S. W. The Gospel According to Mark. With Introduction and Notes. 
(The Westminster New Testament.) New York: F. H. Revell Co., 1909. Pp. 
v+245. 75 cents. 

We continue to regret the use of the Authorized Version in these convenient and 
attractive little volumes. Green holds Mark to have been written not long before 
70 A.D., probably at Rome, by some follower of Peter, probably John Mark. He 
recognizes its use by the other synoptic writers. The notes are, in general, intelligently 
conservative. There is a good map and an index. A table of contents and a list of 
Old Testament quotations might well have been supplied. 


SoutH, E. Witton. St. Luke: The Revised Version. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes for the use of Schools. With two maps. Cambridge: University Press, 
1908. Imported by Putnam’s. Pp. xxiv+150. 50 cents. 

South’s introduction and notes are intelligent and helpful; naturally nothing very 
critical or advanced is undertaken in a work of this grade. He holds the Third Gospel 
to have been written by Luke the physician, 75-80 A.D. The positions taken in the 
notes are generally conservative. There is a good index, and the maps are of remark- 
able excellence. A list of Old Testament quotations might have been added. 


Ramsay, W. M. Luke the Physician, and Other Studies in the History of Religion. 
With 38 illustrations. New York: A.C. Armstrong, 1908. Pp. xiv+418. $3. 
This collection of essays and reviews, old and new, from the pen of Sir William 

Ramsay, begins with a review of Harnack’s Luke, The Physician, from which it takes 

itsname. ‘These papers have appeared in various English journals in the course of the 

past thirty years, and are now collected and reprinted, with some modifications. 

They form a rather miscellaneous collection, those dealing with Lycaonia in the fourth 

century probably carrying most weight. The illustrations are admirable. 


McFapDyYEN, JoHN E. The Epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians. (Interpreter’s 
Commentary, Vol. VI.) New York: A.S. Barnes & Co., 1909. Pp. 266. $1.50. 
The commentaries of Lyman Abbott on the gospels, Acts, and Romans, first 

published 1875-88, are now continued in this volume, published under the joint general 

editorship of Dr. Abbott and Professor McFadyen. The Corinthian letters are assigned, 
though not positively, to 57 A.D. McFadyen inclines to the view that our I Cor. is the 
painful letter referred to in II Cor., and that II Cor. is one epistle, not a combination 

of two or more. Galatians he holds to have been written probably about 55 A.D., 

which view practically implies the acceptance of its North-Galatian destination. The 

notes are copious and skilfully wrought into a continuous expanded paraphrase. The 
use of the Authorized Version, even to its printing of each verse as a paragraph, is 
unfortunate. 
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